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a adit the New-Yorker. 1) the scene, and the tide of his bardic feelings found egress in | wealth might have rewarded his exertions in cities, filial affec- 
. . o 


L 
Wuat love I upon earth, 
Like my own romantic vale, 
And my mother’s cot, where mirth 
Inspires each passing tale— 
Where the woodbine and wild roses grow ? 
White sea.sand strews the floor, 
And the moss-seat by the door 
Is the refuge of thy puor, 
St. Malo! 


iL 
“ Come, tell me, good Pierre, 
Wik follew Glory's call, 
And the Ocean billows dare 1" 
Said the portly Admiral, 

As he pointed to the King’s ready fleet ; 
“Can thy mother’s cot, though fair, 
With my three-decker compare ? 

A thousand true hearts there 
Boldly beat! 
iL 
‘ After years of storm and strife, 
A great Admiral, like me, 
Thou'lt become, and yield thy life 
On the thunder-rolling sea, 
'Mong the brave, whose battle-cry is thy name !" 
“ Brave Adwiral, ' said I, 
“ Here, here I'll live and die, 
Jn my happy vale, nor sigh 
After fame.” 


Iv. 
“ Instead of growing grey 
Without glory tamely here, 
Thou wilt fall on battle-day 
Amid Victory's career, 
And thy meed shall be the tears of the brave !” 
“ No, here I'll live and die,” 
Was still my proud reply ; 
“ Soft shall smile my native sky 
On my grave! 


v. 
“The dread, rapacious shark, 

Is the sailor's Kving tomb ; 
Or in cavern deep and dark, 

Where the sea-enake coils in gloom, 

His corse, gashed with woands, is rudely torn: 
But our gentle village bell 
Shall toll my faneral knell ; 
On my grave the meek hare bell 
Shall be born.” 


vi. 
“ Will nothing tempt thee, then, 
From thy drowsy vale, my boy ? 
Nor the glories of the main, 
Nor the summer isles of joy, 
Which the sailor and the sea-fairies know 7” 
— Can I bear my cottage home, 
Or our church-yard o'er the foam ? 
No !—ne’er from thee I'll roam, 


St. Malo!” 
Pris, April 18, 1897. 


ns 


Ww. F. 


For the New-Vorker. 
SCOTTISH S8ONG.—No. 1. 

Maxr are the sons of Caledon who have hung votive 
wreaths in the temple of Apollo, and an analysis of their re- 
spective writings would fill volumes. Burns, Scott, Canning- 
ham, Graham, and old Ramsay, have linked their names for 
ever in the heathery braes and breezy mountains of their ro- 
mantic country; but a few gifted Scotchmen, whose harps 
were strung to the notes of genuine inspiration, sleep unvisited 
'n their rustic sepulchres by the pilgrims of literature. The 
daughters of music touch the ivory keys, and warble their 
thrillingly pathetic songs; but ask the history of their authors, 

you question them in vain. The shepherd, while watch- 


ing his flock on the hill-side, caught poetic sympathy from | 








wild and plaintive melodies; thus men of unrecorded names 
have contributed to the general stock of Scottish minstrelsy 
for ages. 

When we examine the bills of mortality, and find so many 
stars of song eclipsed in the morn of their effulgence, we irre- 
sistibly connect, with poetic inspiration, a rapid career and a 
speedy declension. The philosopher is generally a man of 
phlegmatic tempera nent; his equanimity of mind protects 
the lordly brain from the heated and unhealthy action of un- 
bridled feeling ; the mastery of bis passions guards the heart 
from the wasting influence of acute sensations; he rises not 
in the fullness of his strength, to ‘ fgde with the morning cloud, 
or vanish with the sun-lit dew.’ Lost in the coldness of ab- 
stracted thought, Le stands like a rock in the broad arena of 
the world, and the surges of adversity beat against him in 
vain. The heart and brain of the true bard are of more deli- 
cate construction. His creative intellect teems with warm 
and glowing images of beauty. He has a keen relish for the 
wondrous and the wild; his fancy delights to revel amid the 
matchless beings of its own creation. His soul is, at times, 
the Maelstrom of the intellectual world; and in the language 
of Wiffen, “his thoughts have alternately the tears and the 
sunshine—the thunder and the lightning of heaven.” 


The preceding remarks have been hastily sketched for the 
purpose of explaining the beauties and infirmities of Tanna- 
hill, a brief sketch of whose career will be the subject of my 
article. Like Burns, the unfortunate Tannahill was born 
beneath ‘a straw-thatched roof.’ In Paisley, a retired village 
of Scotland, he laughed away the hours of infancy. The 
poverty of his parents induced him, when a lad of sixteen, to 
pursue the humble vocation of a weaver. No patron extend- 
ed a lifting hand and gave this youthful votary of the Muse 
the glorious privilege of exploring the hidden recesses of lite- 
rature. From his tenth to bis fourteenth year, his childish 
harp woke the echoes of his native hills; but his biographer 
informs us that “from that time to the twenty-third year of 
his age, he was a stranger to the Nine.” But I am inclined 
to think, that in that long period of poetic inaction, he wor- 
shipped them in secret; that he gave voice to the natural mu- 
sic of hie heart in long and lonely rambles; that his minstrelsy 
of spirit was wasted on winds that swept the moor, er blasts 
that fanved the hoary temples of Ben Lomond. Perchance 
his speculative imagination framed invocations, addressed to 
the Guardian Genii of the Glen, that were never committed to 
paper. Can the limited powers of criticism fathom the 
mighty and mystic depths of that bosom—give form and sub- 
stance to those mental jewels which language is incapable of 
describing—those pecriess visions that neither pen nor pencil 
can portray? The bard himself is incapable of emptying the 
rich casket of his intelleotual wealth, and subjecting all the || 
gems to the curious gaze of the public eye; he is proudly and | 
silently conscious of their possession, but they lie concealed, y 
like precious stones in the hollow caverns of the earth, or 
priceless treasures that enrich the coral halls of the water 
nymph. It is idle to suppose the mounting genius of Tanne- 
hill was inactive for years. “ He was fond,” says his bi- 
ographer, “of wooing Nature in ber retired haunts—of ob- 
serving the darkening shades of night close round the land- 
scape, or the dawn work red enchantment in the picturesque 
scenery of his mountain land. To this passionate love of 
natural beauty is attributable much of his fame. In the 
twenty-third year of his life Tannahill formed an acquaintance 
with some musical amateurs, and the love of bardic distine- 
tion revived. They earnestly besought him to seek the 
crowded metropolis, but the widowed situation of his mother 
debarred him from harboring a thougbt tha: warred with her 
happiness. His attachment to his aged parent amounted to 
passion, and she syllabled with proud fondness the name of 
her gifted son. He was content with framing his exquisite 








| 8¥. 








ballads while his busy hand plied the shuttle; and though 


tion whispered that the heart of the mother would be made 
desolate, and he stifled the stormy promptings of ambition. 
How richly fraught with moral worth is this trait of his 
character! Perhaps it is fortunate for the lovers of verse 
that local and domestic ties confined our bard to bis native 
Paisley. By mingling in the refined society of Edinburg, and 
obtaining uccess to public libraries, his productions would 
probably have been marked by more studied elegance of dic- 
tion, and a more chastened regard to approved models of po- 
etic excellence; but this perfection of art would have been 
purchased at the price of those simple but touching strains 
that are so bewitchingly faithful to nature—those aark and 
mystic ballads of rustic tradition that people the ‘burn-side’ 
and the crag with ‘brownies’ and spectres. The songs of 
Tannahill have the wild odor of the heather and the modest 
delicacy of the wild flower; and who would exchange their 
untamed loveliness for the ‘ gloss of art’ or the dull regularity 
of numbers? No matter what he describes—whether the 
charms of his ‘Jessie,’ or the ‘Harper of Mull,’ one feels as 
if an enchanter had waved his wand. The notes of his lyre 
are varied, and eloquently chime with the changes of nature. 
While sweeping its chords, he imitates the lulling whisper of 
the wind, and the stern music of the storm—the rippling 
murmur of the ‘ burn,’ and the stunning rvar of the descending 
‘linn.’ Who does not hear the pattering rain on the roof, and 
the merriment within, while perusing the following stanzas: 
“When the rude wintry win’ 
Idly raves round our dwelling, 
And the roar of the linn 
On the night-breeze is swelling, 
So merrily we'll sing, 
As the storm rattles o'er us, 
Till the dear shealing ring 
With the light, lilting chorus.” 

The love effusions of Tannahill are devoid of the fiery flow 
of the Spanish serenade, and the voluptuous languor of the 
Italian sonnet; their charm consists in the melancholy ten- 
derness that pervades them—their sweet and eloquent ac- 
cordance of sentiment with the unstudied structure of the 
verse. His muse bears no resemblance to Oriental minstrel- 
The ‘ warlocks’ and ‘ kelpies’ that grace his unambitious 
strains are unlike the Peris of Persian romance, ‘that are 
fabled to live in the colors of the rainbow and feed on the 
odors of blossoms.’ The sons and daughters of Elfland 
with whom our bard held communion seem not unmeet in- 
habitants of the wizzard hills and enchanted streams that he 
describes. At times, in the web of his inimitable lay, those 
peculiar flowers that beaatify Scottish scenery are gracefully 
inwoven. In one of his tender melodies, descriptive of 
twilight in the Highlands, he groups them with the exquisite 
skill of a rare painter: 

“ The roses fauld their silken leaves, 
The fox-glove shuts its be 
The honey-suckle and the birk 
Spread fragrance through the dell.” 

The faithful pencil of Tannahill borrows coloring and 
character from his theme. His pictures of the terrific are 
fearfully distinct, and hke the dark but peerless creations of 
Salvator Rosa, one shudders while studying their perfection. 
How horrible, for example, are the incidents connected with 
his ‘Haunted Wud!’ He commences the tale by describing 
a flock of carrion birds wheeling in dark circles over the 
gloomy spot, and drowning, with their harsh clamor, the roar 
of a neighboring torrent. With the skill of a master be pre- 


| pares the heart for the reception of superstitious awe, by 


representing the ‘charge of the shepherd’ feeding on a barren 
moor in the distance, and instinctively avoiding the rich and 
verdant pasturage skirting the ‘demon-peopled shaw.’ He 
introduces a stranger asking of the shepherd why his well- 
trained colley will not explore its dark recesses, but raises a 
diamal how! by the forest edge, disregarding his call; and 
then he artfully embodies the answer of the shepherd : 
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The trembling rustic said, 
‘For in that fiendis-haunted wad 
Hath guiltless bluid been shed.’” | 


The shepherd then directs the gaze of the stranger to an anti- | 
qunted castle, worn by the tooth of Tim and the action of | 
the elements. We mark the nakedness of the melancholy | 
walls without, and the absence of festive merriment within— | 
the crumbling towers, tenunted by the beast and solitary ow] ; 
and our feelings are akin to uncarthly dread, while the shep- | 
herd, proceeding with his narrative, informs the stranger that | 
yon old ruin was once the seat of a powerful Baron, who, | 
jealous of his lady, decoyed her to the ‘Haunted Wad,’ and | 
murdered her, with no withess of the deed save God and the 
‘spirits of evil’ that goaded him on. Nothing in the ‘Tam || 
O'Shanter’ of Burns surpasses, in hideous portraiture, the 
coatinuation of the tale: 
“ And ere her fayre body was found, 
The flesh came fra the bane ; 


The snails sat feastyng on her cheek— } 
The spiders veilt her een.” 


We behold the Baroness lying in a place of secrecy—the | 
dissolving flesh cleaving from the bone—ibe torpid snail ban- 
queting on her cold and livid countenance, and, to give the 
finishing stroke to the picture, we mark the venomous spider | 
veiling her sightless and sunken orbs with its frail and at- 
tennated drapery. | 

Notwithstanding the descriptive skill and energetic con-_ 
ciseness of expression that distinguish the fearful legend to | 
which 1 have alluded, I am inclined to believe the chief ex- | 
cellence of Tannahill consists in delicate imagery, purity of | 
thought, and plaintive tenderness of sentiment. He has left H 
the deep and abiding stamp of his genius on his immortal || 
* Jessie’ and inimitable ‘ Bracs of Balguitber.’ In his ‘ Ellen | 
More,’ which is less known, there is a mournfl and delicious || 
flow of harmony that is scarcely surpassed by the ‘ Highland | 
Mary’ of Burns. The minstrel describes ber rendered frantic | 
by the infidelity of her lover, who discovers, when it is too 
late, that he has been made the dupe of another's rancerous 
Tt Gane Banke Green tetien oe | 

Oh, Pity, veil thine eyes and weep— 
A bleeding corse lies Ellen More ! 
“ The sun may shine on Yarrow braes, i} 
And woo the mountain flowers to bloom ; | 
But never can his golden rays 
ona = he oe ‘orlos 
When ee tips the abbey on 
There oft, from eve ull breezy morn, 
He weeps his feithful Ellen More.” 

It would be a pleasing task, and one in acecardance with 
my taste, more fully to develope the beauties of the Paisley 
weaver; but additional extracts might prove wearisome to | 
my readers. The unfortunate subject of my sketeh died 
early; the pulses of his manly heart were stilled ere the | 
flower of his fame was fully expanded. His temperament | 
was morbidly sensitive, and fancied neglect wrought a mad- | 
dening influence on his brain. A few days before his death, | 
he visited a friend in Glasgow. “ His eyes,” says his biog- | 





rapher, “‘were then wild and.disordered ; his complaints of | is nothing of novelty in his subject to give scope to the ima- || 


ra 
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desperandum.’ W. H. C. H. 


Avon, May 20, 1837. 





Pee the New-Yorker. 
THOUGHATS AT VESPERS. 


Oh, cease thy iter lonely bell! 

I cannot bear to hear thy moans, 
For Memory bids my bosom swell 

With every stroke that wakes thy tones. 
T think of one that ‘s far away, 

Who oft has heard thy music swell, 
And listened, on the Sabbath day, 

For thy glad summons, village bell ! 





No more—he hears - tones no more— 
His home is on the treach’rous wave ; 
And ere he reach the welcome shore, 
That home may prove a watery grave ! 
I think upon his parting words— 
1 call to mind his last farewell ; 
And wildly on my bosom's chords 
Strikes thy sad music, village bell! 


ML. 

How did I dread the parting hour! 

How quailed my heart with unknown fears! 
And, writhing under Sorrow's power, 

How proudly I subdued my tears! 
Perchance with me no more he'll seek 

The pleasant walk, the shady dell ; 
All nature now looks sad and bleak— 

I hate thy clamor, lonely bell! 


Iv. 

Fondly J treasure up each word 

Which faithful Memory can recall ; 
Could that same voice again be heard— 

Those tones of love—I'd treasare all. 
Where wing his thoughts their flight to-day ? 

Are they with friends who love him well, 
Who for his safety hourly pray 

While tears their sacred ardor tell? 

Vv. 

Does Fancy, with an anxious wing, 

Recall past moments to his mind, 
And often to his vision bring 

The hills, the vales he left behind ? 
If so, I'll quell the rising tear, 

My throbbing heart shall cease tu swell ; 
At his return, with joy we'll hear 

Th i , vi i! 

Chile, Stay a porting anthem, village be 


Ivez. 


ATHENS: {TS RISE AND FALL; Witn Views o7 rae Lrre- 
nature, Purcosorny, axp Sociat Lire of tae Atuentan Peo- 
rie. By Eowaan Lytros Butwza, M.P. 2 vols. 12mo. Harper 
& Brothers. 

We ley down these volumes with a more fixed and reve- 


rent if not more enthusiastic admiration of the genius and 


writings of the author of ‘ Rienzi’ than we have hitherto che- | 


rished. Mr. Bulwer has achieved a noble triumph in this 
his first incursion into the proper domain of History. There 


the treachery of friends and the.decay of his reputation were || gination or zest to his pages; for who that reads at all is not 
incessant.” Dark hints of self-destructiow induced his com. i familiar with the story of ancient and glorious Greece !—yet | shall shrink from his vigilance, the more anxiously we shall 


panion to convey him hems. Arriving there, he grew more | 
tranquil, and aeelly bidding his friends ‘ good night,’ re- } the engulfing ocean of Time toward the shore of Immortality. 
tired. About three o'clock, his mother was roused by the | History, in its highest acceptation, has Leen well defined as a | 


bark of a favorite dog, and found that her unfortunate son 
had left tie house. Alarm was given, and the body of the 
poet was found in the tunnel of the ‘ burn’ that he had immor- 
talized by his lyre. ; 


to the living worshippers of fame, forcibly warning them that 
the god-like gifts of intellect ave evanescent; that an hour 
will soon come when the light of genius will be cclipsed—the 


fine-wrought ear be deaf to the trump of eulogy, and the} have been brought to the task by Mr. Bulwer; yet thers is no 
' tongue, now stirring with the music of inspiration, be dumb 


and motionless for ever, The history ef Tannahill teaches 
another lesson: it admonishes the children of poverty that the 
lyre may be triumpbently swept by the cottage-born aspirant ; 
that the glittering gifts of fortune are but dross and dregs i@ 
comparison with the lofty and lordly endowments of mind. 
Among the readers of my sketch may possibly be found 
‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ and perchance some 





| the hallowing spell of Genius will bear his work far across 


eombination of Poetry with Philosophy. 
eminently qualified for the task and the fame of a historian. 
The records of a people, and especially of a peuple whose | 


literary remains are so ample though now fragmentary, | 
The tragic close of his career speaks witha moritory voice | 
i resting, and whose history has been the theme of the learned | 


whose every phasis of character was so remarkable and inte- 


of cotemporary and all succeeding generations, must n-cessa- 
rily require profound erudition and patient research. These 





| ostentatious display of them; and be bas usually chosen to | 
| waive those questions, rather curious than important, upon 


which pedants and mere antiquaries have exhausted their | 





own powers and the world’s patience. But all that is really 
worthy the attention of the unlearned reader, respecting the 


origin, the early traditions, and primitive habits of the Pelas- || *0ul- 


gic and Hellenic races, is here carefully and fairly though 


briefly placed before him; and all is left free to conjecture || the attributes of 


“*Marvel thee not at what thou seest,’ i one of the number is destined, like the weaver of Paisley, to | where perfect certainty is at once unattainable of little me 
li be a crowning rose in the fadeless garland of song. ‘ Nil | ment. 


If so, our author is 





|| We have intimated that our admiration of this work is 
| based on its harmonious blending of the profound truthfulness 

of Philosophy with the glowing diction of Poetry. In peru- 
|| sing its never-wearying pages, we have the men of Greece 
divested of their twenty-five centuries of dull unconsciousness 
|| and brought living and palpable before us. The brave, haugh- 
|, ty, cruel, selfish though self-denying Spartan, again walks the 
| earth with the stride of a master; the lively, voluptuous, bril- 
|| liant Ioman, again dares or trembles at the power of the 
| Great King and his dangerously proximate satrap of Sardis, 
or steers his light bark among the rocky isles of the Archi- 
pelago; the gay, imaginative, versatile Athenian, again 
|| crowds eagerly to the Forum to speculaie on the invasion of 
|| Xerxes, or drink in the eloquence of Demosthenes and thun- 
| der Lack defiance to Philip. Tne ceaseless intrigues of fac. 
1 tion, the restless turbulence of democracy, the corrupt ambi- 
|| tion of aristocracy, the silent progress of degeneracy, stand 
i out in the boldest relief from the canvass. We sce the demo. 
|| gogue and the tyrant—two conditions, but one character—ip. 
|| tent on playing off the poor against the rich, and enslaving, 
! perchance destroying. all, by ministering to the prejudices of 
,a part. In fine, in the historic mirror hero presented, we 
H view not only Greece but humanity—not merely the world 
| that has been, but the world that is. 

We make room for a few extracts—the first illustrating the 
| nervous simplicity yet graphic power and poetic beauty of the 
l purely historical or descriptive portions of the work: 
| “In that part of earth termed by the Greeks Hellas, and 
H by the Romans Grecia, a small tract of land known by the 
| name of Attica extends into the Aigean Sea—the southeas 

peninsula of Greece. In its greatest length, it 1s about sixty, 
in its greatest breadth about twenty-four, geographical miles 
In shape it is a rude triangle: on two sides flows the sea—on 
|| the third, the mountain range of Parnes and Citheron di- 
| vides the Attic from the Berotian territory. It 1s intersected 
} by frequent but not lofty bills; and, compared with the rest 
|| of Greece, its soil, though propitious to the growth of the ol- 
|| ive, is not fertile or abundant. In spite of painful and elabo- 
|| rate culture, the traces of which are yet visible, it never pro- 
|| duced a sufficiency of corn to supply its population ; and this, 
| the comparative sterility of the land, may be ranked among 
the causes which conduced to the greatness of the people.— 
The principal mountains of Attica are, the Cape of Sunium, 
| Hymettus, renowned for its honey, ard Pentelicus for its mar- 
ble. The principal streams which water the valley» are the 
capricious and uncertain rivulets of Cephisus and Ilissu— 
, streams breaking into lesser brooks, deliciously pure and 
(clear. The air is serene—the climate healthful—the seasons 
| temperate. Along the hills yet breathe the wild thyme, and 
|| the odorous plants which, every where prodigal in Greece, 
| are more especially fragrant in that Incid sky; and still the 
atmosphere colors with peculiar and various tints the marble 
of the existent temples and the face of the mountain land- 





scapes.” 
the following passage, from the examination of the reli- 
| gious behef and worship of the Greeks, sufficiently evinces 
the character of ‘ Athens,’ as a philosophical treatise: 
“The more we can approach the Deity to ourselves—the 
more we can invest him with human attributes—the more we 
can connect him with the affairs and sympathies of earth, the 
areater will be his influence upon our conduct, the more fond- 
ly we shall contemplate bis atiributes, the more timidly we 


|| strive for his approval When Epicurus allowed the gods to 
| exiat, but imagined them wholly indifferent to the concerns of 
men, contemplating only their own happiness, and regardiess 
alike of our virtoes or our crimes—with that doctrine be rob- 
bed man of the Divinity as effectually as if he had denied bis 
The fear of the gods could not be before the eyes 
of votaries who believed that the gods were utterly careless 
of their conduct; and not only the awful control of religion 
was removed from their pessions, but the more beauti 
of its influence, resulting not fiom terror but from bape, * 
equally blasted and destroyed. For if the fear of the Divine 
power serves to restrain the fess noble natures, 80, On 
| ether hand, with such as are more clevated and generous, 
| there is no pleasure like the belief that we are regarded with 
‘approbation and love by a Being of inefiable majesty and 
| goodness, who co tea our mirfortunes, who 
our struggles with ourselves. It is this hope which gives 
a pride in our own natures, and which not only restrains ™ 
from vice, but inspires us with an emulation to arouse within 


|| existence. 





| us all that is great and virtuous, in order the more to deserve 


his love, and feel the image of Divinity reflected upon the 
It is for this reason that we are not contented to leave 
character of a God uncertain and unguessed, shrouded 9 
the darkness of his uwn infinite power; we clothe him with 

human excellence, carried only to an extn 
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beyond humanity; and cannot conceive a deity not possessed | 
of the qualities—such as justice, wisdom, poe ys nevol \ 
which are most venerated among mankind. But if we be- 
lieve that he has passed to earth—that he has borne our 
shape—that he has known our sorrows—the connexion be- 
comes yet more intimate and close; we feel as if he could 
comprehend us better, and compassionate more benignly our 
infirmities and our griefs. The Christ that has walked the 
earth, and suffered on the cross, can be more readily pictured 
to our imagination, and is more familiarly before us, than the 
dead Eternal One who hat’, the heaven for his throne, and 
the earth only for his footstool. And it is this very human- 
ness of connexion, so to speak, between man and the Saviour || 
which gives to the Christian religion, rightly embraced, its | 
peculiar sentiment of gentleness and of love.” | 

In the following paragraph there is a lesson inculeated | 
which the world is yet slow tolearn, Time and truth, how- 
ever, under the benign influence of i ing civilization and 
philanthropy, will remove all prejudices : 

“ For a considerable period, the Greeks did not carry the 
notion of ss beyond the grave, except in rela- 
ton to those audacious criminals who had blasphemed or de- 


nied the gods; it was a in this world that the 
guilty were afflicted. And this doctrine, if less sublime than 

















that of eternal condemnation, was, 1 apprehend, on regarding 
the principles of human nature, equally effective in restrain- | 
ing crime; for our human and short-sighted minds are often | 
afected by punishments in p ion as they are human and || 
speedy. A penance in the future world is less fearful and | 
distinct, especially to the young and the passionate, than an | 
unavoidable retribution ia this. Man, too fondly or too vain- i] 
ly, hopes, by penitence at the close of life, to redeem the |) 
faults of the commencement, and punishment deferred loses | 
more than half its terrors and nearly all ita certainty.” 

And yet another extract—the Battle of Marathon! The | 
scholar, the poet, and the patriot have lingered over the re- | 
cords of that field of glory through all succeeding time, and | 


yet the freshness of its interest remains; and the story which HI 


i 


hushed into stillness the mighty concourse of Olympia or | 
woke the echoes of the Acropolis yet thrills the hearts and || 


quickens the blood of freemen : 


" 
“ While the Athenians listened to the dreams of this poet- | 
ical superstition, the mighty thoucands of the Mede and Per- || 
sian landed on the Attic coast, and, conducted by Hippias 
among their leaders, marched to the plain of Marathon, || 
which the traveller still beholds stretching wide and level, | 
amid hills and marshes, at the distance of only ten miles from | 
the gates of Athens. Along the shore the plain extends to | 
the length of six miles—inland it exceeds two. He who sur- || 
veys it now looks over a d waste, whose meager f 
arid herbage is relieved but by the scanty foliage of unfrequent || 
shrubs or pear trees, and a few dwarf pines drooping towards | 
the sea. Here and thére may be seen the grazing buffalo, or | 
the peasant bending at his plough. / distant roof—a ruined | 
chapel, are not sufficient evidences of the living to interpese |) 
between the imagination of the spectator and the dead. Such | 
is the present Marathon ;—we are summoned back to the past. | 

“It will be remembered that the Athenians were divided 
into ten tribes at the instigation of Clemisthenes. Each of | 
these tribes nominated a general; there were therefore ten || 
leaders to the Athenian army. Among them was Miltades, 
who had succeeded in ingratiating himself with the Athenian || 
people, and obtained from their suffrages a command. i! 

“ Aided by a thousand men from Platwa, then on terms of | 
intimate friendship with the Athenians, the little army | 
marched from the city, and advanced to the entrance of the | 
plein of Marathon. Here they arrayed themselves in martial | 
order, near the temple of Hercules, to the east of the hills | 
that cuard the upper part of the valley. Thus encamped, | 
and in sight of the gigantic power of the enemy, darkening | 
the long expanse & skirts the sea, divisions broke out 
among the leaders; some contended that a battle was by no 
means to be risked with euch inferior forces; others, on the 
contrary, were for giving immediate battle. Of this latter ad- 
vice was Miltiades; he was supported by a man already of | 
high a though now first presented to our notice, and af- 
fewnrd destined to act a great and splendid part in the dra- 
R, of his times. Aristides wae one of the generals of the 
army, and strenuously co-operated with Miltiades in the poli- 
ty of immediate battle. 

“Despite, however, the military renown of the one, and 
the civil eminence of the other, the opposite and more tame 
opinion seemed likely to prevail, when Miltindes suddenly 
thus addressed the polemarch Callimachus. That magistrate, 
the third of the nine archons, was held, by virtne of his office, 
let in dignity to the military leaders ; and to him was con- 

. the privilege of a casting vote. 

__“*On you, Callimachus,’ said the chief of the Chersonese— 
ae you it rests, whether Athens shall beenslaved, or whether 

‘om age to age your country, freed by your voice, shall re- 
‘ain in yours a name dearer to her even than those of Aristo- 





citon and Harmodius. Never, since the foundation of Athens, 
a the placed in so imminent a peril. If she succumb. to 
Mede, she is rendered agnin to the tyranny of Hippias; 
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hut if she uer, she may rise to the first eminence among 

states of Greece. How this may be accomplished, and 
how upon your decisivn rests the event, I will at once ex- 
plain. The sentiments of our leaders are divided : these are 
for instant engagement—those for procrastination. Depend 
upon it, if we delay, some sedition—some tumult will break 
out among the Athenians, and may draw a part of them to 
favor the Medes; but if we engage at once, and before a sin- 
gle dissension takes from us a single man, we may, if the 
gods give us equal fortane, obtain the victory. Consider the 
alternative ;—our decision nds on you.’ 

“The arguments of Milti convinced Callimachus, who 
knew well the many divisions of the city, the strength which 
Hippias and the Pisistratide still bly possessed within 
its walls, and who could not but allow that a superior force 
becomes ever more fearful the more deliberately it is regarded. 
He interposed his authority. It was decided to give battle. 
Each general commanded in turn his single day. When it 
eame to the turn of Aristides, he gave up his right to Miltia- 
des, showing his colleagues that it was no disgrace to submit 
to the profound experience of another. The example once | 
set was universally followed, and Miltiades was thus left in | 
absolute and undivided command. But that able and keen- 
sighted chief, fearing perhaps that if he took from another | 
his day of pods. | jealousy might damp the ardor of the 

neral thus deprived, and, as it were, degraded, waited till | 

is own appointed day before he commenced the attack. | 

“On the night before Hippias conducted the barbarians to 
the plains of Marathon, he is said to have dreamed a dream. 
He thought he was with his mother! In the fondness of bu-| 
man hopes, he interpreted the vision favorably, and flattered | 
himself that he should regain his authority, and die in his 
own house of oldage. The morning now arrived that was to 
attest the veracity of his interpretation. 

“To the left of the Athenians was alow chainof hills, clothed 


| with trees, and which furnished them timber to break the | 


acm charge of the Persian horse ; to their right a torrent; | 
ie their front was long, for, to render it more imposing | 
in extent, and to prevent Leing outflanked by the Persian | 
numbers, the centre ranks were left weak and shallow, but 
on eithe: wing the troops were drawn up more solidly and | 
strong. Callimachus, the Ly yo commanded the right | 
wing—the Platwans formed the left. They had few, if any, 
horsemen or archers. The details which we possess of their 
arms and military 7 if not in this, in other engagements 
of the same period, will complete the picture. We may be- 
hold them clad in bright armor, we!l proof and tempered, 
which covered breast and back; the greaves, so often men- 
tioned by Homer, were still retained; their helmets were 
wrought and crested, the cones mostly painted in glowi 








their movements; and here (though the Athenians did not 

rsue them far) the greater portion were slain, hemmed in 

the morasses, and probably :idden down by their own dis- 
ordered cavalry. Meanwhile, the two tribes that had formed 
the centre, one of which was commanded by Aristides, re- 
trieved themselves with a miglity effort; and the two wings, 
having routed their antagonists, now inclining towards each 
other, intercepted the barbarian centre, which, thus attacked 
front and rear, (large trees felled and scattered over the 
we obstructing the movements of their cavalry,) was de- 

ted with prodigious slaughter. Evening came on; con- 
fused and disorderly, the Persians now only thought of flight. 
The whole army retired to their ships, hard chased by the 
Grecian victors, who, amid the carnage, fired the fleet. Cy- 
negirus, brother to Aschylus the tragic poet, (himself highly 
distinguished for his feats that day,) seized one of the vessels 
by the poop—his hand was severed by an axe; he died glo- 
riouslypf-his wounds. But to none did the fortunes of that 
field open a more illustrious career than to a youth of the 
tribe Leontis, in whom, though probably then but a simple 
soldier in the ranks, was first made manifest the nature and 
the genius destined to command. The name of that youth 
was Themistocles. Seven vexsels were captured—six thou- 
sand four hundred of the barbarians fell in the field. The 
Athenians and their brave ally lost only one bundred and 
ninety-two; but among them perished many of their bravest 
nobles. It was a superstition not uncharacteristic of that 
imaginative people, and evincing how greatly their ardor was 
aroused, that many of them (according to Plutarch) fancied 
they beheld the gigantic shade of their ancestral Theseus, 
completely armed, and bearing down before them upon the foe. 

“So perished the hopes of the unfortunate Hippias. Ob- 
scure and inglorious in his last hour, the exiled prince fell 
confounded amid the general slaughter. 

“* Despite the capture of some vessels, and the conflagra- 
tion of others, the Persians still retained a considerable ficet, 
and, succeeding in boarding their Eretrian plunder, (which 
they had left on the Eubean Isle,) they passed thence the 
promontory of Sunium, with the intention of circumventing 
the Athenians, and arriving at Athens before them ;—a de- 
sign which it was supposed they were induced to form by the 
treachery of some one suspected, without suflicient proof, to 
belong to the house of the Alemeonids, who held up a shield 
as a signal to the Persians while they were under sail. But 
the Athenians were under a prompt and vigilant commander, 
and while the barbarian fleet doubled the Cape of Sunium, 
they reached their city, and effectually prevented the designs 
of the foe. Aristides, with the tribe under his command, 
was left on the field to guard the prisoners and the booty, 
and his scrupulous honesty was evinced by his jealous car- 








colors, and the plumage of feathers or horse-hair rich 
waving, in ae to the rank of the wearer. Broad, | 
sturdy. and richly ornamented were their bucklers—the pride | 
and darling of their arms, the loss of which was the loss of | 
honor ; their spears were ponderous, thick, and long—a chief | 
mark of contradistinction from the slight shaft of Persia, and, | 
with their short broad-sword, constituted the main weapons 
of offence. No Greek army marched to battle without vows, 
and sacrifice, and prayer; and now, in the stillness of the 
pause, the soothsayers examined the entrails of the victims: 
they were propitious, and Callimachus solemnly vowed to) 
Diana a victim for the slaughter of every foe. broke | 
the trumpets—the standards, wrought with the sacred bed 
of Athens, were raised on high; it was the signal of battle; | 
and the Athenians rushed with an impetuous vebemence 
upon the Persian power. ‘ The first Greeks of whom I have | 


over the scattered and uncounted treasure. The painter of 
the nobler schools might find perhaps few subjects worthic: 
of his art than Aristides watching at night, amid the torches 
of his men, over the plains of Marathon, in sight of the blue 
#£ ean, no longer crowded with the barbarian masts ; and the 
white columns of the temple of Hercules, beside which the 
Athenians had pitched their camp. 

“ The Persian fleet anchored off Phalerum, the Athenion 
harbor ; and remaining there—tmenacing, but inactive—a slioit 
time, sailed back to Asin. 

“ The moon had passed her fall, when two thousand Spar- 
tans arrived at Athens. The battle was over and the victury 
won; but so great was their desire to see the bodies of | 
formidable Medes, that they proceeded to Marathon, and 
returning to Athens, swelled the triumph of her citizens by 
their applause and congratulations. 





heard,’ says the simple Halicarnassean, ‘who ever ran to at- | 
tack a foe ;—the first, too, who ever beheld without dismay | 
the garb and armor of the Medes; for hitherto in Greece the 
very name of Mede had excited terror.’ 

“When the Persian army, with its numerous horsc—ani- 
mal as well as man protected tes of mail—its expert 
bowmen, its lines and deep ad pone soldiers, aaal 
oor with many a blazing standard, headed by leaders well 

rdened, despite their gay garbs and adorned breastplates, 
in many a more even field—when, I say, this furce beheld the 
Athenians rushing towards them, they considered them, thus 
few, and destitute alike of cavalry and archers, es madmen 
hurrying to destruction. But it was evidently not without 
deliberate calculation that Miltiades had so commenced the 
attack. The warlike experience of his guerilla life had 
taught him to know the foe against whom he fought. To 
volunteer the assault was to forestall and cripple the charge 
of the Persian horse; besides, the long lances, the heavy 
arms, the hand-to-hand valor of the Greeks, must have been 
no light encounter to the more weakly mailed and less formi- 
dably armed infantry of the East. Accustomed themselves 
to give the charge, it was a novelty and a disadvantage to 
receive it. Long, fierce, and stubborn was the battle. The 
centre wing of the barbarians, composed of the Sacians and 
the pure Persian race, at length pressed hard upon the shal- 
low centre of the Greeks, drove them back into the country, 
and, eager with pursuit, left their own wings to the charge of 
Callimachus on the onc side and the Platean forces on the 
other. The brave polemarch, after the most signal feats of 
valor, fell fighting in the field; but his troops, undismayed, 
smote on with spear and sword. The barbarians retreated 
backward to the sea, where swamps and marshes encumbered 


“The marble which the Persians had brought with them, 
in order to ervect as a trophy of the victory they anticipated, 
was, at a subsequent period, wrought by Phidias into a statue 
of Nemesis. A picture of the battle, representing Miltiades 
in the foremost place, and solemnly preserved in public, was 
deemed no inadequate reward to the great captain. And 
yet, conspicuous above the level plain of Marathon, rises a 
long barrow, fifteen feet in height, the suppased sepulchre of 
the Athenian heroes. Still does a romantic legend, not unfa- 
miliar with our traditions of the north, give a supernatural! 
terror tothe spot. Nightly along the plain are yet heard by 
superstition the neighings of chargers and the rushing shad- 
ows of spectral war. And still, throughout the civilized 
world, (civilized how much by the arts and lore of Athens!) 
men of every clime, of every political persuasion, feel as 
Greeks at the name of Marathon, Later fields have present- 
ed the spectacle of an equal valor, and almost the same dis- 
parities of slaughter; but never, in the anuals of earth, were 
united so closely in our applause, admiration for the heroism 
of the victors, and sympathy for the holiness of their cause. 
It was the first great victory of Ortv10n ! and its fruits were 
reaped, not by Athens only, but by all Greece then, as by all 
time thereafter, in a mighty and imperishable harvest. The 
iviaible, not less than the actual force of despotism, was bro- 
ken. Nor was it only that the dread which had hung upon 
the Median name was dispelled—nor that free states were 
taught their pre-eminence over the unwieldy empires hich 
the Persian conquerors had destroyed: a greater lesson wax 
taught to Greece, when she discovered that the monarch of 
Asia could not force upon a petty state the fashion of its 

vernment, or the selection of its rulers. The defeat ot 

ippias was of no less value than that of Darius; and the 
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same blow which struck down the foreign invader smote also 
the hopes of domestic tyrants. 
One successful battle tor liberty quickens and exalts that 
and emulous spirit from which are called forth the 
civilization and the arts that liberty should produce, more 
rapidly than centuries of re 
Marathon was a second Solon.” 


In taking leave of this work, we may remark that some of 


the singuiarities—we wil! not cal! them errors—of style which 
distinguish Mr. Bulwer’s novels have been allowed to figure 
in its pages. We have'been accustomed to consider them as 
rather amusing than mischievous; but here they occasionally 
give rise to involved and ambitious periods which mizht bet- 
ter have been avoided. Still, if the author believes them 
drawn from ‘ the well of English undefiled,’ he is right ia ad- 


hering to them, since acontrary course would have sacrificed || 


his consistency. We cannot relish sentences beginning with 
‘them,’ and the like, but we will not here quarrel with those 
who do. But there is one palpable and serious fault betrayed 
in the notes tu ‘ Athens’—that of captious acerbity if not per- 
sonal ill feeling—in exposing the errors of Mitford’s Greece. 
We fully concur with our author on every point of his differ- 
ences with Mr. Mitford, but the temper in which he has 
prosecuted the controverry is entirely without excuse. 





[For the New-Yorker. 


THEY say I must not love thee well, 
Nor promise to be thiue ; 

They say that prince or ‘ord alone 
Should claim a heart like mise: 

But if they felt the quenchless love 
That I have felt for thee, 

Oh, they would never, never bring 
Such freezing words to me. 


1. 
They say thy eS. is tall and fair, 
Thy soul with courage fraught ; 
They say upon thy brow is read 
A loftiness of thought: 
But yet they whisper me that I 
A wealthy hand must claim ; 
Oh, they may crush this heart of leve— 
They cannot quench its flame! 


They tell me, euuk thy harp is sweet, 
And yields a noble strain, 

I must not listen to its tones, 
Nor dream of thee again. 

I bid them bind the rushing wind, 
Or chain the restless sea, 

And then have hope two feuer down 


The love I bear to thee. E. D. K. 





From the New Monthly Magazine for May. 
MEMOIR OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 
Is a delicious little history, which is rendered more deli- 
cious by the assumption forced upon us, that it is the real 
of her own childhood,” Miss Landon frankly inforns 
us that she was “ not a pretty child.” Now this candor will 
not appear at ail surprising, if we reflect that the lady, when 
making the confession, perfectly well knew what all the 
world is aware of—to wit, the change that invariably takes 
_ between childhood and maturity, whereby the pretty 
me plain and the plain pretty—on the principle which 
fate or fortune so freqnently illustrates in daily life, of “ win 
first, lose lust.” It might be superfluous to warn those who 
knew her of her want of prettiness in childhood; but, as far 
as the public are concerned, it was a wise acknowledgment, 
for they had been indulged with very few opportunities of 
seeing a portrait of their poetical favorite. The truth is, she 
has been writing incessantly since she first began to write; 
and sitting for one’s picture is very like sitting still and doing 
nothing—which by no means suits her genius and tempera- 
ment. 


Miss Landon is the first and greatest, if not the only exam- 
ple, of the achievement of an enduring and universal fame, 
m the character of an Initinlist. All literary England was 
Finging with her music and her praises before her name had 


transpired atall. Stanzas had been inserted, and books pub- || 


ished, ere then, without a name; and great was the renown 
which at that very time Sir Walter Scott was a | 
winning; but nobody had successfully initialized until .. E. L. 

dreamed of spelling fame in three letters that 
expressed no a se they became known al- 
most at once. How jiately they fixed themselves in 
took root!—even while 


To Athens the victory of 


duced a single volume of verses. It was impossible, after a 
| very little while, to mistake the initials L. E. L. for any other 
| three letters in the alphabet, as to confound the name of By- 
'! ron with that of Campbell, or Moore’s with Wordworth’s.— 
| The Jmprovisatrice had not finished her first song, when 
| public feeling perhaps, rather than public opinion, ushered 
| the youthful singer into the presence of the chosen poets of 
| the time, assured by the very truth of the emotions which her 

strains awakened, that the development of ber fine faculty 
| would establish the claim to a seat among the clect; ‘and 

thenceforth, the magic three, the “ L. S. D." of the world of 
fact, have not been better known than the “ L. E. L.” of the 
| world of poetry. 
| The youthful dreamers of that day, who, startled by the 
| rapidity as well as the richness of the song, and charmed by 

the hnked sweetness that was not merely long-drawn-out, but 
!! seemed to have no end, were half inclined to imagine that 
“ L. E. L.” might be, in some unknown tongue, the name of 
sylph or naiad—that the fair poet's inkstand was a lily, her 
|! ink dew, and her pen the wing-feather of a real phacnix— 

these youthful devotees have scen their graceful and gallant 
|| fancies dissipated one by one, and were long ago convinced, 
|| even befora the first portrait appeared, that there was an ac- 
{! tual mortal lady in the case, and that L. E. L. really meant 
| Letitia Elizabeth Landon! But beyond that they knew very 
| little, nor can we tell them much more. What we have heard 
| we will relate. 
| The family, whose name is now identified with so much 
|| that is poetical in our literature, has a singularly green and 
i flourishing testimonial of its age and respectability, still visi- 
| ble in the church of Jedstone Delamere, in Herttordshire.— 
|| There, at this day, round the tomb of one of the Landons, 
| may be seen a growth of hazels—fresh and luxuriant as any 
| in the open air, and sacred as those of Wordsworth, which by 
I his heedless and caer 4and 
i “ Deformed and aulled, patiently gave up 
| Their quiet beiog—" 
|| and made him feel that there is “‘a spiritinthe woods.” This 
scene of green and beautiful repose is in strong contrast with 

' the active and, in the end, unprosperous life of Miss Landon’s 
| father, who was a partner in a well-known army-agency 








| possessed by Mr. Adair. 
|| did not, unluckily, descend to Mr. Landon, whose sole trees- 
‘ure at his death consisted in that of which he and the world 
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a a 
| down to verse or prose, would commune with her own mind 
with the view of ascertaining how little misery will do fo, 
the occasion—how few may be the tears absolutely required 
‘for any given calamity in life that is natural and mevituble 
| What sighs people might save if they chose! to the immense 
|improvement of their own sympathies, and the incalculabje 
advantage of the unhappy people they mourn for! 
It was at an carly age that Miss Landon became an inmee 
of the school of the Misses Lance in Hans-place, and with 
' those ladies she continued to reside until recently, when tly y 
gave up their establishment. The house has been a temp) 
of tuition ever since it was built, and can boast of other gitt- 
‘ed scholars, as well as its latest and most gifted. It cigims 
Mary Russel Mitford as one who was educated within its 
walls. Lady Caroline Lamb was also there for a time. 
| As to the period when L. E. L. tiret began to write poetry 
we can only pretend to fix it with any tolerable certainty by 
| saying, that it did not ocewr till after she was ascertained t 
have been born. Perhaps we shall be most correct in datiry 
it as near the time of birth as may be practicable. We sha) 
not state positively that she improvised before she cov)! 
speak ; but it is certain that she composed verses before she 
could write them. There was @ certain epic poem of the 
‘infant L. E. L.'s, which became the subject ot on express 
condition—energe tically insisted upon by her brother—ths; 
| she was not a/iays to recite 1 when they went to ploy in the 
gorden! Her first wild snatches of song and fragments oj 
romance that appeared in the “ Literary Gazette” were wn). 
ten at a very early age; so early as to be incredible, ft). 
performances of Cowley, Pope, and others, when wero ch) 
dren, had left us any room for doubt, or much for wonder, on 
the score of precocity. She sprang almost from the nurse'sarn 
into those of Fame, and had won the undying wreath before 
she knew that it was anything brighter than a pretty ornamen: 
to be worn in a ball-room. By the time she had found out i: 
value, she seemed to have grown tired of it. To her active 
and unwearied mind, the contest for the prize was better than 
the possession of it. Quick and vivid sensation was a peces- 
sity in ber nature; dreams, rhapsodies, reveries, were the 
natural offspring of her excitable and imaginative tempers 
ment; these would make themsclves heard, taking the ex- 


} house in Pall-mall—the interest in which had previcusly been | pressicn of the moment, and she “ lisped in numbers, for the 
The good fortune of this gentleman | numbers came ;" she wrote on, because she could not help 


it. But to what advantage—to what end ! she probably asi- 
ed. Was she to go op writing troubadours and golden \iv- 


|| were alike ignorant, the gift of genius which nature conferred | lets all her days—apostrophising loves, memones. hopes, 


j upou his daughter. Of this father, thus “‘ blessed unaware,” 


| and unconscious of the glory of his fortune amid its seeming 
ruin, there is a trait recorded by which he may be pleasantly 
|} remembered. We find it in an incident related in the ** His- 
| tory of a Child,” to which we have above alluded. Little 
| LE. L. was excessively fond of a favorite dog of her father’s, 

and the dog was just as fond of repairing at a certain hour to 

a certain spot, to wait the return of its master. Rather than 
part company with her pet, the child went with him one day, 

and waited too. When she heard the sound of the horse's 

hoofs, she was half inclined to run away; but her stay was 
| rewarded, for her father took her in his arms, and kissed her 
I as he suid, ‘So you have been waiting for me!" and then, 
| hand in hand, both walked very happily across the park. 
| The next day, and the next, and the next, child and dog 
|| were in attendance; kisses and caresses were bestowed, and 
| were no doubt an exceeding great reward to both; but little 
L. E. L. was luckier far one day, for ber father, on approach- 

ing the gate, held up to her eager and delighted eyes—eyes 
' chat had been accustomed to read almost in the cradle—four 
| volumes hound in Russia, and adorned with many pictures. 


|| These were—the * Arabian Nights!” “ The delight of read- | 


H ing those enchanted pages,” says L. E. L. “1 must even to 
| this day rank as the most delicious excitement of my life.” 
| And then she adds, (being very much mistuken)—* I shall 
|| never have courage to read them again—they would mark too 
| decidedly, too bitterly, the change in myself.” Now with 
|| respect to this change—without recurring again to the con- 
fession of a want of beauty in childhood !—we unhesitatingly 
venture to assert that it is all for the better, if L. E. L. would 
bat ask herself in what it consists; and as to not reading the 
“ Arabian Nights,” why, she ought not, by the same rule, to 
look again on the primroses and violets that so charmed her 
childish mind—or on a beantiful pointer, or the blue sky, or 
any thing that formed part of the paradise of her infancy. 
The first scene of that paradise was Hans-place, Chelsea, 
where she was born, and where she resided during several 
years of her life ;--which, by the way, she ought not to have 
done, as that too must have marked the bitterness of the 
|| change—had thete been more than imaginary bitterness in 
| it. Much of ber eartier time was possed under the gu rdi- 
a of her grandmother. Is it not of L. E. L. we have 
|| heard it related, that, upon seeing a little girl of her own 








y | age crying, and finding that the cause of grief was the 


| death of a grandmother, she turned anxjou+ly to the servant 
and said—* I've got two grandmamas; shall I have two cry 
for them both?” If this be true, there was a tendency when 
a child to economise in the article of sorrow, which subse- 
quent indulgencies and habits of gloomy reflection are pro- 
contrasted with, So far we are bound to admit the 

change, without allowing that it ought to be dis- 

tressing ; and can only wish that L. E. L. whenever she sits 


| 


and fears, for ever and ever, in scattered songs end uncem- 
pleted stanzas, and running the chance of marting the first 
sweetness of the string, weakening her past music by the mo- 
»notony of the note? Yet how stop, when the pen appeared 
the only safety-valve to keep sensation and longings aiter the 
visionary—the only link connecting her with the remote, 
which she desired, as an escape from the impending, which 
she dreaded! There seemed no help for it; lke Pope, she 
|“ was born for nothing but to write;” and “ write, write, 
write,” forms, as she has herself remarked, the history of ber 
life. Luckily, however, there were a few envious and evil- 
natured persons in the world, and some good speedily began 
to grow out of their jealousy, spleen, uml detraction. L. E. 
L. had her enemies; what would the most invincible genius 
be without them? She was reviled, ridiculed—her poetry 
| was called sing-song, her sentiment “ namby-pamby.” Ne 
‘thing could have been better qualified to make her feel ber 
‘strength, to enable her to put it forth, to win ber from words 
to things, from dreams to realities. The positive experience 
of a bard contact with the actual, was startling and disagree- 
able; the chill of a sudden plunge into society, after a revel 
in ideal luxuries, was like the shock of a cold bath; but this 
was just what was wanted. Her thoughts found a deeper 
channel, and flowed still more freely ; her observations took 
‘a wider range, and sennned the features of life as they pre 
‘sented themselves to her earnest gaze—not as se bad imo- 
ged them in the pages of chivalry and romance, or thaped 
them for herself amidst the grotesque fancies of a dream. 
1 She discovered that her powers acquired elasticity, as the 
subjects on which they were exercised became more various; 
‘and that the world widened as she went on. Reality, in 
short, grew as familiar to her as Romance. She led Prose 
captive, as she bad led Poetry. She became the author of 
|“ Francesca Carrara!” A poge of praise could not 
greater force than this little sentence to him who bas reed 
‘that noble work studiously and reflectingly. Nobody who 
had been familiar only with the casual carel os writings 
of L. E. L. could have given her credit for the searching 
many-winding power which is evinced in various é 
that composition. The rich painting, the poetical descnpte, 
the happy portraiture of manners, the and the know! 
edge, the grace and the tenderness, were to expected—bv! 
the insight into motive, the penetration into the mysteries ‘ 
character, the revealings of the inner world, the firm-banded 
dissection of the philosophy of life, ever curious in the gai 
ulations struck out, though often erring in the judgement, 6 
always setting man’s eorst foot foremost—these are the 
umphs of her pen that few could have anticipated. Nor,“ 
won ur hupe for thet stnady and dees devoloperoent of po" 
son to for that »' t : 
oan ae of her later annual volumes of erence. 
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dences of an enlargement of thought, and a higher and more 
refined apprehension of the poetic, several of the “ Subjects 
for Pictures” that have recently din the ““ New Month- 
ly." The reader’s ear cannot have failed to catch up those 
new notes of music. They are strikingly beautiful, and un- 
deniably original. 

With the consciousness that she has scattered the seeds of 
many pleasures in the world, with a full sense of what ought 
by all to be enjoyed, and of the human capacity to enjoy, it is 
not a little annoying to see Miss Landop persevere in mali- 
ciously contrasting the actual with the ideal—in depreciating 
what is, for the mere sake of glorifying what is not. We 
wish we could see her ceasing to cultivate her want of fuith 
in the world’s virtue, since nobody has more charity for the 
world’s vice. But good or evil, she must and will have ber 
sharp and brilliant jest at the expense of the world; sincerity 
and hypocrisy fare alike, if there be a witty analogy in the 
way. Why oy she persist in showing her love of the pictur- 
esque and her devotion to poetry, by dressing up A ina 
psa we cloak, as rebel ie attending ie — of 
human Enthusiasm to the grave? It isall a mistake. En- 
thusiasm is yet alive, and is likely to live, and wears a sunni- 
er aspect every year. Did not L. E. L. look fondly and de- 
lightedly upon his eager and glowing face the other day, when 
he was seen, early and late, cordially gathering up welcome 
votes in support of her brother as a candidate for the literary | 
otce which he is so worthy to fill? The history of the lust) 
eks should convine Miss Landon that active gratitude | 
anl generous enthusiam are not among the absentee virtues 
whom we are obligingly invited to mourn for. 

Having «lluded to Mr. Landon's recent election, we may 
adduce two testimonies, called forth by the occasiva, of the 
estimation in which his sister is held. We have reason to 
know that the expression of Sir Robert Peel was—“‘ 1 am 
happy to mark my sense of Miss Landon’s character and tal- 
eats by voting for ber brother; while Mr. Hope, the son of | 
the author of “ Anastasius,” observed—* It is gratifying to 
have the means occasionally of showing both the reverence 
we feel for genius, and the gratitude we owe to those who ex- 
ercise it.un our behalf." There is far more of this sentiment 
in the world than L. E. L. ever admits of in her writings; 
ind it becomes more, the more we believe in it. We hope it 
may induce her to feel that there is a sunny side of life, and | 
that she can cross over to the dark one when she is tired of | 
the light. It is never too late to despond, and wise people | 

wight not to be in a hurry. 

We conclue by recording a far more touching and graceful | 
compliment, which was paid to our fair subject a short ume | 
aco. It was a tribute from America, sent from the farofl 
tanks of the Ohio—a curious species of the bundred-leaved 
Michigan rose, accompanied by a prayer that L. E. L. would 
plant it on the grave of Mrs. Hemans. 


fow Ww 


Representative axp Constitvent.—Lord Macdonald 

as returned for a Cornish borough. The author of these | 
Memos many years afterwards travelled with him through 
Devonshire and Cornwall. On our approach to the river 
lamer, we observed a small town prettily situated on its banks. | 
| stopped the postboy to inquire the name of the place, and | 
was answered Saltash. “I had no idea of Saltash being so 
near, I rejoice to see for the first time my old borough 
You know T represented it in parliament.” The nearest 
pirallel to this is (says the Athenaeum) the story of an Trish 
member of Parliament, before the Union, presenting himeelf | 
to claim the privilege of free admission, granted by the cour: | 
tesy of the English Parliament. An attendant dctnanied | 
his name; it was given. What place did he represent | 
This was a puzzler: “On my word, I forget,” said the wor-| 
thy representative, “but if you will lend me an Irish Direc- 
tory T will find it ina moment.” “ Iam sorry to refuse you, 
“ir,” said the functionary, “ but we are forced to be particu- 
lar, for we have discovered that Barrington the pickpocket 
used to come here as an Irish member of Partioment. 
Sir J. Sinclair's Memoirs. 


A Goop Stoay.—It is said of a gentleman in this city, that 
he has a passion for the purchase of second-hand furniture at 
wiction, and that in aaling “* good bargains” he has filled 
his house with antiquated and almost unless articles. Upon 
one occasion his wife took the responsibility, without consult- 
‘ng Or apprizing her husband, of having a portion of the least 
useful truck r ed to an ion room. Great was her 
dismay, and extreme her astonishment, when, on the evening 








of the day of sale, a majority of the articles came back to 
the Fouse. The husband had stumbled into the auction room 


«nd, not knowing bis own furnitare, had purchased it at bet- 
ter bargains than at the first. Boston Eve. Gaz. 





Ba Goop Wirr—A preacher in a funeral sermon on a lady, 
vier summing up her good qualities, added, that “she al- 
“ays reached her husband his hat when he called for it, with- 


out muttering.” 


' A Stroxa Derexce.—" There are three points in this 
ne’ may it please your honor,” suid the “s counsel. 
we the first place, we contend that the kettle was cracked 
Pn borrowed it. Secondly, that it was whole when we 
“turned it and thirdly, that we never had it.” 





From the New Monthly for May. 
THE ORPHANS OF CASTLE MENZIES. 

Mat-Dav is come |—while yor oh’ enwilling Spri 

aY-Day is come !—while yet th’ un pr 

Checks with capricious rt al the opening aps 
Onward, where bieak winds have been whispering, 

The punctual hours their ancient playmate bear. 
But those who long have looked for thee stand by, 

Like men who welcome back a friend bereaved, 
And cannot smile, because his saddened eye 

Doth mutely tell them how his soul is grieved : 
Even thus we greet thine altered face to day, 
Thou friend in mourning garb, chill, melancholy May ! 


To thee, the first and readiest smiles of Earth, 
Lovely with life renewed, were always given ; 
To thee belonged the sunshine and the mirth 
Which bathed all nature with a glow from heaven ; 
To thee, the joy of Childhood's earnest heart, 
His shouting song and light elastic tread, 
His brows high ented, and laughing lips apart, 
Bright as the wreath that bound his rosy ead: 
Thou wert of Innocence the holiday, 
Thou garlanded and glad—thou ever-blooming May ! 


Yet will I nut reproach thee for thy change : 
Closed be the tlower and hoations be the tree! 
Smile not as thou wert wout—but sad, and strange, 
And joyless, let thy tardy coming be. 
So shal! I miss those infant voices fess, 
Calling each other through the garden bowers, 
Meeting and parting in wild happiness, 
With steps that fell as light as blossom-showers : 
My liule orphan'd ones, who far away 
Breathe, amid cloud.capped hills, a yet more wintry May ! 


Ah, boys! your play-ground is a desert spot, 

Revisited alone, and bathed with tears ; 
And where ye pass your May-day, knoweth not 

The mother who hath watched your dawning years. 
The task is given to a woman's heart, 

(Ever the hardest to a woman's sorrow,) 
Fiercely w tear the bud and tree apart, 

And give each cheerless day a cheerless morrow : 
The sunshine of your looks hath passed away, 
And what to me is Spring, and what the breath of May! 


Mine is no more the joy to see ye come, 
And deem each step hath sume pecaliar grace ; 

Yours is no more the mother’s welcome home, 
Smiling at each beloved, familiar face. 

The eyes that watch ye now, watch but to guard ; 
Sternly they keep what cruelly was won ; 

The eyes that watch'd ye then, had their reward 
In the deep love of what they looked upon : 

Oh, I am thankful that this dreary May 

Recalls not, save by name, that brighter, happier day ! 


I should have felt more mocked, if there had been 
More peace and sunshine round me—had the grove, 
Clad in transparent leaves of tender green, 
Been full of murmuring sounds of Nature's love ; 
I should have wept more bitterly beneath 
The frail laburnum trees, 30 fain and fair; 
I should have sickened at the lilac’s breath, 
Thrown by the warm sun on the silent air: 
But now, with stern regret | wend my way— 
I know thee not, thou cold and unfamiliar May ! 


But oh, young blossqme of Life's chequered Spring ! 
Rude is the grasp that rends ye from the bough, 
Leaving the promise other years may bring, 
Coldly beneath a stranger's eve to grow. 
It was not worth the sacrifice of youth, 
The suffering and the care of years gone by, 
To learn how litle kindliness and truth 
Dwell in the semblance of humanity ; 
Or feel the hopelessness of life's decay, 
While mock'd with joyous names, like thine, thou tardy May! 


UBIQUITY OF THE ENGLISH. 
(From the French of Mery.) 

Waes England adopted the Protestant faith, it is clear 
that she retaived at least her Catholicism of domination ; the 
island of the west rose like a planet, to influence the destinies 
of seas and continents all overthe world! The classical line 
of Virgil bas accordingly lost its significance. The Britons 
are no longer sonnel rom the rest of mankind—one meets 


curl agninst the shores of Liverpool, Dover, and Brighton, 
belong to the self-same ocean which divides New Zealand, 
ebbs through the Archipelago of the Sandwich islands, flows 
in genial warmth around the Philippines, and freezes in the 
polar regions of Baffin’s Bay! The English are therefore 
privileged to feel themselves every where at home—their 
countryman, old Ocean, is ever at hand to Lid them welcome 
—that ancient Ossianic divinity who deigned to rock them in 
their cradles, who strengthens them with his tributes, and in- 
terests their feelings alternately by his storms and his seren- 
ity. Reality supports, in this instance, the dreamings of ro- 


they have always on board a store of Britannic leopards, with 
the overwhelming legend of Dicu ef mon droit, which they 
nail to the first tree on the coast, or, where trees are wanting, 
— to an angle ot the nearest cliff. Nature is the grantee 
George the purchaser—Providence the conveyancer. 
Some years ago, an island rose suddenly, like a floating or- 
Mediterranean. It belonged to 





| Weeodstock Vt. Mereury. 


, to the surface of the 
acbale. The King of Naples had some notion of claiming 


with them here, there, and every where. The billows which), 


mance. To whatever land the breeze impels their barque, |, 
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| the estate, the salt water which bathed its sides being within 
his royal jurisdiction. But Great Britain instantly came for- 
| ward with her protest that the said island was an illegitimate 
offspring of her own legitimate daughter, the island of Malta, 
tributary to the British flag. The cause was about to be 
| pleaded before some amphibivus tribunal—Themis or Nep- 
| tune knows where—the silk gowns and full-bottomed wigs of 
| London and Naples were already in motion, when lo! down 
| popped the little island again to the bottom of the sea, leav- 
ing no reasonable ground for an action to lie. It is not often 
that Nature takes the liberty of jesting with ber solidity, 
Great Britain; but when sh» does hazard a joke, it is wuly a 
j laughing matter. England cared not a rush, indeed, for this 
| same barrenisland; but she chose to establish her droits of 
Admiralty to all future isiands that might happen to lift up 
| their heads out of the recesses of the ocean. 
| _ Lendon is now established as the university of the universe. 
| From the shicld of Britannia radiate degrees parallel wiih 
the equator, or with the meridian of Greenwich, in the centre 
of which sits the presiding genius, like a spider in the middle 
of ite web. Every movement in the remotest corner of the 
earth is accordingly perceptible at Westminster! Captain 
Cook was right when he exclaimed, in penetrating certain 
straits in the Friendly Islands, ‘‘ My friends, we are only 
shooting a new arch of London bridge!” There was but the 
diameter of the globe between the two; and the arches of 
London bridge have increased considerably since the days of 
Cvook! I am not surprised, indeed, that the successor of 
Tamerlane should have inquired of Jacquemont whether 
France was not a country where the people spoke English ! 
Has not an English-woman pitched her tent on Mount Leba- 
non, and another in the tomb of Moses, who never was buried? 
But Lebaron 1s a trifle—Lebanon is at our gates! Go far- 
ther, and in the remote districts of Vannipul, Kithul, and the 
Himalaya mountains, you will find Englishmen lodged in 
cockney villas, story above story, up the mountain side, like 
so many snuggeries in Regent street! In the vast solitudes 
of Van Diemen’s Land you may have, every morning, on 
your breakfast table, ‘The Daily Advertiser;’ and every 
weck assist st a meeting of a scientific society, where the 
| diffusion of knowledge is promoted in the King’s English. 
The East India Company's servants represent, in various 
| cities of Indostan, Hindoo comedies, interspersed with Con- 
fucian maxims und Brahminic mysteries, translated by a Mr. 
Wilson, from a classical drama, four thousand years anterior 
} to the plays of Shakspeare ! 
Proceed to Calcuita and you will find the English Mogul, 
| Lord William Bentinck, scated upon a throne, surrounded by 
a little household of six thousand servants, and half-a-dozen 
| regiments, horse, foot, and dragoon, by the way of escort. 
| Yetthe other night, at the Italion Opera, I nearly swooned 
| on seving this identical Lord William Bentinck walk quietly 
into his box, having come all the way from Calcutta to lis- 
| ten to Grisi and Lablache! Think of that, ye Parisians, who 
give yourselves the airs of a Humboldt after travelling in a 
steamboat to Havre-de-Grace ! 

1 used to delight in transporting myself in the simplicity of 
my imagination to Otaheite or New Cythera, as they existed 
on their discovery by Cook and Bougainville. I fancied I 
should sce the agile canoes of the natives, guided by young 
} lovers, Adam and Eve-ishly attired, in garlands of wild vine 
leaves. Alus! the Cythera of Bougainville is now an Eng- 
‘lish colony ; with ale-houses under the shades of Amethusia, 
jand a smoking club beside the palm-tree of Cypris; nay, the 
| echoes of Cnidas have become hoarse with ‘damns!’ In the 
same seas, at Owhyhce, twenty-two degrees the other side of 
the equator, we find, instead of the savages who murdered 
the sailors of the Endecror, English sailors, beating the black 
natives blue. What would Captain Cook say, I wonder, if 
| he could behold the shore where he was assassinated. An 
English speculator Las set up a Vauxhall or. the spot! 
| But torrid zoae, temperate, or frigid—all climates are alike 
'to the English. Two unlucky Dutch mariners, having es- 
' caped from shipwreck inthe polar seas, and leapt from ice- 
| herg to iceberg, at length attained an island, where, over- 
| whelmed with exhaustion, they threw themselves at the foot 
| of a cross, which they regarded as a crucifix. But on recov- 
ering their senses, the Dutchmen discovered that it was only 
| a way-post, to which was nailed a brass plate, with an in- 
| scription to the following effict: “Possession taken of this 
island by an English sloop of war, in the name and on the 
behalf of George IV. by the Grace of God, King of Great 
} Britain and Ireland, France, and all the countries lying to the 

north of Baffin’s Bay!!" Is not this a degree too cool even 
| for the polar regions ? 

Individuels of the English nation, too, affect to imitate the 
eccentricities of their government. English travellers are 
privileged guests at every ordinary in the universe. Among 
our own country people, the head of a family is sometimes 
known to undertake a journey; but our neighbors on the 
other side the channel, travel by generations, and in com- 
| plete caravan. On board a Mediterranean packet-boat I fell 
|in with an English Admiral," who had been busy for seven 
| years past, in making the tour of the globe, with his whole 
| Piccadilly household packed at his back. On off from 
London, he was the father of two children; but family 


| 








* This “Admiral,” we believe, was no other than our gifted coun- 
tryman, Captain Basil Hall. (Trans. 
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had increased and multiplied in the four quarters of the globe || 


—at Cairo, Constantinople, and on the high seas. Yet the 
worthy gentleman alluded to these facts with perfect uncon- 
cern, as if his enterprise were the most natural and unimpor- 
tant thing in the world! It is true that the English have im- 
posed their manners, customs, and cookery, upon all mankind. 
\c Rome, Naples, Smyrna, every thing is in he English fash- 
ion; you find inns with English signs, a cockney waiter, and 
the five-and-twenty sauces indispensable for the digestion of 
English meats.t The French are, in fact, compelled to put 
up with their leavings, but the French are the must accommo- 
dating people in the world! 

Not content, however, with spoiling the cooking of foreign | 
countries, Englishmen form the bane of every la } 
They visit classical ruins as they visit a pretty woman, with | 
immovable phlegm, which might pass, indeed for i | 
bot the length of their purses has established their fame as_ 
connoisseures and dilettanti. At Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, | 
atlia’s Bay, or Van Dieman’s Land, the English form per- 
haps a characteristic feature in the landscape; but a Great 
British family stack in the centre of the Coliseum, or perched | 
on the summit of a Romancircus, is miserably out of keeping. | 
One day, I arrived alone at Pestum, intending to enjoy the 
solitary aspect of the temples, rendered thrice beautiful by 
their desolation, when lo! to my utter horror, I found an En- 
clish family hard at work, dining with their tablecloth spread | 
upon the capital of a column ; footmen attending with nap- 
kins under their arm, and Champagne cooling in a bush hard 
by! Three columns shut up from sight a carriage, and bag-| 
gage wagon; and the horses were eating their cats out of a 
sucrificial vessel. Away I flew to Naples, resolved to return 
on a more propitious day. But when I came back, another 
English family had taken possession of the same marble capi- 
tal, and I learned that every day Piestum has its English pic- 
nic. No wonder the roses of Virgil have ceased to bloom up- 
cu the spot. 

Alberti, the celebrated Venetian traveller, related to me a 
still more piquant anecdote. He was wandering in Upper 
Egypt, in search of the peninsula of Meroe, described by the | 
historian and fabulist, Herodotus, as the cradle of the Gym- 
nosophists, but without any certain indications of the route 
discovered by Cailland. It is well known that the Nile, ta- 
king a turn as it flows from the heights where runs the Taca- 
zus, forms this mysterious peninsula, where forty pyramids | 
of brick, containing mummies, lachrymatoried, and Scarabei 








without end, are still standing. These treasures naturally | 
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TOMB OF E. L. | 
A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE GIRL, WHO DIED AT ——, AUGUST 4, 1827. 





to those who affect scenes in fashionable life. They 
will find every thing appertaining to it, desc: ibed gracefully, 


The grave is el maniled with a block of white marble, but wild || wittily and As, in all cases among barbarians and 
pore m4 heen, ore i. ees oe er ae combing deep. e™ || heathens, who sacrificed human victims, so it appears to be in 


modern a the immolating are always more guilty than 
the immolated. We are now introduced to a very brilliant 
batch of the sacrificial priestesses, all women of loose cha. 
racter, and of no morals at all—and yet, because they are 
still sanctioned by their husbands, they are not only admitted 
into good society, but actually lead, und contro! it. These 
victimizers are exerlHent agents for forwarding the designs of 
Miss Montressor, which is simply the transferring the Annan. 
dale coronet from the brows ee young friend to her own. 
Annandale grows jealous, Miss Montressor contrives to lock 
his wife and the Marquis of Nottingham ina room by them. 
selves, and then turns the servants 6°75 them—which leads 
to an explosion, and the earl sends his strictly virtuous yer 
disgraced wife home to her parents, and commences anaction 
against the marquis. All this glanced at thus rapidly, must 
appear meagre to our readers, but in the narration it is on the 
contrary must felicitously told, abounding with touches of 
grace and humor, and involving many exquisite incidents, 
The first victim then retires to her parent’s mansion in the 
country, leaves her unsuspected destroyer four thousand 
pounds, takes her leave of all the domestics, and the sacra- 
ment, quite en régle, and dies—not certainly the victim of 
society but of her own waywardness, and the villany of a sup- 
posed friend. To those who love to weep over the pathetic, 
all of this death-bed scene will be a high treat. For our- 
selves, we must confess, that we thought it too powerfully por- 
trayed, and we hurried through it as rapidly as we could. The 
plot now grows almost painfully interesting. The wily Mon- 
tressor leaves the earl’s house, and retires to that of her aunt. 
Here that small but undying worm, remorse, begins to prey 
| 


FULL a sun hath set, 
And many a fair Bower from its stem, 


And many a from Hope's bright diadem, 
That beyond us yet, 

Hath fled or faded—year by year hath passed— 

Since here we looked upon thy features last. 
Old is lingering now 

Within ean dengan dehy wane childlike then ; 

And griefs and fears which were beyond our ken 
Have revelled on our brow ; 

And we have learned to read Life’s mystic book, 

And scan Earth’s changeful things with sullen look. 


Yet of the sunny Past 
Some fond remembrances will come and go ; 
And many a tear drop doth unbidden flow, 
Fed a ge thou rot cast 
Upon page ing’s morn, 
When life mn A fresh and hopes were newly born. 


And we remember yet 
Thine airy nce and thy look of light, 
Thy vermeil cheeks and lips too freshly bright, 
Thy shining locks of jet, 
oy gentle parting with thy friends at play, 
When life to thee was but one Summer's day. 





- But thou - <t gen 

And we are watchi th \y grave, 

Where not the poe pwn. ansh may wave, 
But ruthless beings tread ; 

Not the wild rose: its early fragrance fling, 

But worthless weeds and angry briers spring. 





iti upon her heart, and the pang is made the more bitter, when 

Amid oodunda time seer do tases Gat tae vietinn had died, and dying had left ber so 

To watch thy dust in its calm resting-place, noble a bequest. Whilst living in the virtuous seclusion of 

So lonely thou must be— her aunt's mansion, her seducer, in the character of n disgust- 

So sad the notes that swell above thy breast ; ing and ruined debauche, traces ber, and demands ber in 

Yet be thy rising brighter than thy rest! M.E. J. marriage, or that she must luy bis silence with unlimited sup- 
Wellsborough, Pa. Tioga Phe nis. | plies of This completely bewilders ber usually acute 
pence | nind—she admits him into the house at midnight. in order to 

THE VICTIMS OF SOCIETY ; By tne Countess or Buzssinctox. || vive him allher jewels. He, taking advantage of her tempo 
We read these excellent volumes through st once, eagerly | rary absence, finds his way to her aunt's bedroom, murders 
though not hastily, pausing over those parts that required a i her, and plunders her ecritoire of jewelry and cash to a large 
deeper consideration, applauding much and approving of the | amount. All this is very horrible—and, alas! for homanity— 





attracted the steps of a scientific pilgrim; and Alberti, arri- | whole. Though it treats of modern manners, and of the fri- | very natural. The niece knows not of this till next morning 


ving one fine afternoon, at the bending of the Nile, recollected volous though lofty stage, there is something very poctical, 
Cailland and his discoveries, and set forth in search of the | grand, and even awful in the construction of this tale. In 
forty pyramids, as if hunting after a lost needle in the Great | its commencement it is blithe with creations, light, gay, and 
Desert. Alone, and full of enthusiasm, he kept congratula- | happy ; the feast is crowned with mirth, wit sparkles, and 
ting himself on the prospect of treading a time-renovated | there is a sort of graceful revelry among perfumes and fiow- 
virgin soil, instinct with the dust of forgotten generations—of | er, but very early we see the serpent ing from place to 
viewing the cradle uf the Gymnopbosists—and the ruins of a place, withering every thing by its trail. A blight falls on 
city beloved by Herodotus. It is true he was accompanied bowers of joy, a wanness steals over the countenances 
by five Arabs; but a philosopher traversing the desert, sur- | of all, and, at last, the drama closes in an atmosphere dark- 


rounded by an escort of Arabs, naturally fancies himself | ened by horrors, and on a scene defiled by blood. Such is a | 


alone, and excited by the eaultation of his Italian tempera- | general outline of the “ Victims of Society,” It is not only 
ment, he advanced toward the favored spot, inhaling at every | pethetic, but eminently tragic. The Moral is blazoned forth 


|| —ber agony produces mental aberration. The steward is 
|) hung for the murder—Miss Montressor is disinherited, and 
| has but a small annuity lefi ber; and then the curtain falls 
| upon a portion of her life. We next find her at the summit of 

ber ambition, the cherished wife of the Earl of Annandale— 
‘| and we find her most miserable. She becomes repentant, 
|, and in all humility turne her face to the foot of the throne of 
|| mercy, and no soover does a ray of peace begin to gild ber 
|| desolate heart, than the villain Carency again appears. We 
shall trace the story no farther. Its conclusion has all the 
impetnosity and almost the sublimity of an ancient tragedy. 
Retribution is dealt around with a hund as unsparing as it is 


pore the inebriating influence of a prodigious solitude. At ; with a fearful vividness—tike the flash of lightning, felt l powerful ; and even the most hardened in vice must close the 


length the long wished for pyramid stood before him! When_ 
lo! sheltered under its vast shadow, he beheld an English 

family, with smart grooms, in well-varnished jockey boots, | 
and smart ladies peeping at the succession of pyramids through 

their opera glasses, shaded by well-fringed -street para- 

sols. The gentlemen by whom they were attended were, 
dandies to the finger-tip, who turned over the cases of mum-| 
mies in primrose kid, with-mother-of-pearl buttons ; nay, two, 
matter-of-fact wet nurses, each with an infant on her knee, 

sat by, in stupid indifference; while the horses which brought | 
them to the spot, were munching up the few blades of grass 
bequeathed to posterity by the sect of Gymnosophista! It 

was a Hyde Park episode, framed in the peninsula of Meroe; 

and poor Alberti was fain to retreat into the desert, in search 
of his illusions. 

Some day or other the rest of the world will clearly be | 
compelled to travel into England, in order to get out of the! 
way of the English. 

| This ought to have been written risn instead rizsu, if the often- | 


repeated charge of Voltaire sviLt exists, that England possesses” 
five-and-twenty religions, and one sauce. ‘ dai 





Force oy Hasit.—A schoolmaster, as a punishment to. 
one of his pupils for using profane language, ordered him to | 
take a pair of tongs and watch a hole in the hearth till he had | 
caught a mouse. Obedient to the command, the boy took | 
the tongs, and demurely waited for the expected visitor. Di- | 
rectly after, he saw a mouse peeping out of the hole to observe | 
if danger was near. Cautiously placing a leg of the tongs on | 
cither side of the hole, he grasped the mouse, and trium 
ly swinging it aloft, exclaimed, ‘“‘ By —— I've got him!” 


Fremate Exeression.—The celebrated Judge Paine, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, was induced 
by a F pene aeeat, 0 we cecal beauty, who 
was to grace the with presence. When he ar- 
rived there, on being how he liked her 
‘* Fudge!” exclaimed the cynic, ‘do you call ber ? 
She has no more expression than @ bow] of milk.” 















through the closed, the wilfully closed, eyelids. It tells dis- | book startled, if not reformed. We will now speak of the 
tinctly to even the deafened ear of the sensualist, that indis- | merits of these volumes as a literary composition. With all 
cretion almost always leads to vice, to crime, crime most | our admiration of it we must confess that it commences feebly, 
certainly to a never failing misery ; and, that each is the more | giving but little promise of the beauty and energy that isjte 
difficult to retrace, as it approaches the dread climax of wo | follow. This story is told in letters, and advantageously told. 
that must terminate either in despair or death. But, to en- | So well and distinctly is the character of each writer preset- 
ter more into particulars, we must tell the reader that the | ved. that we know to whom the —— belongs by 
“Victims of Society,” are rather the victims of «ome of the | reading only the first sentence. The title is the worst, indeed 
errors that seem to be inseparuble from it. Highly civiliced | the only, objectionable part of the work, Society is, throvgh- 
society may be compared to a rich soil, and which, if it were | out the volumes, nobly vindicated, whilst the vicious faction 
not rich, could not produce so many goodly flowers and fruits; || that is attached to it like a leprous sore, is courageously end 
but this very richnesss will, and must, foster inte a most ram- ll energetically stigmatised. Is the countess right when she at- 
pant luxuriance, all poison-bearing weeds. To repress, if ! tributes the saying to Madame de Staél, that English society 
they cannot w eradicate, the latter, is the office of the } is like a pot of porter, the top all froth, and the bottom all 
divine, the legislator, and the moralist. Society itself is not || dregs, whilst all it possessed of virtue was to be found in the 
to blame, if tely, some be thrown into contact with | middle? It is of no consequence, fur it is not very tru—not 
its henbane and its night-shade. Society, strictly speaking, | even generally true enough for an aphoriam. English society 


|| has no victims, but to the vices inherent in it there are very | is much more like a pine-apple not in the best state of preset 


many. The whole scene of the story before us is laid in what t vation. The stem at the bottom, and the—but we se no just 
is called high life. The first and the most beautiful victim is || reason why we should throw away an excellent simile upon 4 
the Lady Augusta Vernon, a radiant and loveable being, and || notice even of Lady Blessington’s spirited action. We 
the sweetest of all the sacrifices. When she is scarcely || shall conclude by boldly stating, that, though the nature of 
more than sixteen, a gay widower, the Earl of Annandale, || her subject compelled the authoress to imbed many Gelli 
pays her attention; bewildered by the novelty of her position, | cisms in her narration, that no one writes English with greater 
and vanity her heart instead of love she accepts him— || purity and elegance. “ * * * London Metropolitan. 
and repents. wishes to retrograde, but now the evil en- 
chantress steps forward in the person of a Miss Montressor. A Snort Diavoour.—John—I can marry any girl | 
paler cr pe he wrod with a cy chidoee'& rel Marquise | please. 

i were mere! ren, by the arts of a Tom—Yes, because you can’t please any girl. 
chevalier Carency, who afterwards deserted her cava- | 4 Compantsox.—Sir Geoffrey Kneller being informed by 


. This Miss is perfectly 

female ten Gass her oouael Lady Needin his servant that Mr. Jarvis, the painter, was coming up the 

folly into something very like a crime by marryi avenue in his carrage, to visit him, snid, “ If his horses can 
almost loathes ' "6 || pnaw no better than himself, he won't be here this week. 
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a man that she ‘ 
This lady becomes domesticated with the new Finn's Last.—F.—Mr. B. I am of Capt. Simms’s opinion 
married and the M of Nottinghazs and the Cow, that the world is hollow. " 
tess of to her machinations, fall madly in} B—Why?t . 
love.with each other. patt of the story will be very 6o-'' F —Beceuse od many have fallen through lately. 
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From the London Metropoli 
THE FRIENDS OF EARLY YEARS. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 
T soUGHT m thful home again ; 
The birds sonia forth a tuneful strain, 
The silver stream its waters flun 
O'er banks where blushing wild clung ; 
The lambs were on the lea, 
Light waved the milk-white hawthorn tree ; 
And yet I viewed the scene with tears, 
1 mourned the Friends of Early Years. 


I left that spot of light and bloom, 

To seek the church-yard's sheltered gloom ; 
They slept beneath the mossy earth, 
Untold, their simple worth ; 

Yet fondly, sadly, I avowed 

That none amid the dazzling crowd 

Had shared my hopes of soothed my feats 
Like these—the Friends of Early Years. 


That home I wish not now see, 

It boasts no charm, no joy for me ; 

Yet Time my feelings cannot chill, 

My faithful friends are near me still; 

I lift to them my longing eyes, 

Whene'er | view the peaceful skies, 

For there the blessed home ars 
Where dwell the Friends of Eerly Years. 


es 





WHO, AND WHAT, HAS NOT PAILED. 
BY MIS8 Cc. M. SEDGWICK. 
To the Editors of the Metropolitan: 

GestLemen :—I was, a few evenings since, at a friend's 
house, Mr. J's. He is one of the severe sufferers by these 
disastrous times. Some few weeks ago he believed himself 
worth half a million, Loss has accumulated upon loss here, 
and, last week, the retarn of his bills upon a bankrupt house 
in England completed the wreck of bis fortune. At the 
time of his failure his daughte~, my lovely friend Helen, was 
on the point of marriage with a young lawyer, who by dint of 
talent and industry, has earned an education, and who during 
the last year, the first of his professional career, has been in 
the receipt of some ten or twelve hundred dollars. This, of 
course, was a very inadequate income for a lady accustomed 
ty an establishment scarcely surpassed in luxury by any in 
our city. 

But this mattered not to Helen, or Helen's father. He 
‘chose™ he said, “ that his daughter should marry poor men, 
le had enough for them all.” And he was actually in treaty 
fir a fine house for Helen, and had decided on the amount 
ota most liberal portion to be settled on her, when the blow 
cane which deprived him of the ability to give her a shilling. 
Cirumstances added mortifiention to disappointment. Miss 
J. hud left her “ at home” cards at the houses of her friends. 
The vedding dresses and the wedding presents were made. 
The bridal veil and wedding ring were bought, and the wed- 
ding ccke was actually in the house. At this crisis it was 
that I aad gone, my face full of condolence, if it did any 
Justice t my heart, which was full of sim y, to pass the 
evening @ her father’s. I did not find Helen at home but 


excellent woman; “ nor has their sweetest reward failed,” I 

farther thought, when one of the little girls, ber slumbers for | 
a moment broken, murmured, kissing her nurse, “ Oh! is it! 
you, Mammy,” and then she fell into the arms of sleep, the 
‘* sweet restorer,” who never fails to innocent healthful chil- 


Morning, and the sun, who always meets his engagements, 
came, and clouds, which, in this spring-time seldum tail, ap- 
peared, and poured down their nourishing stores threatening 
to disappoint my project of a stroll to Hoboken with a party 


is now watched but the money market.—Thbe morning pass- 


Guido’s Aurora, as she made her grand entree into her broth- 
er’s arms, attended by her train of sisters. At sight of her 
the clouds of care, that in these careful times accumulate, 
vanished from her father’s brow. Her mother greeted her 
with the chorus of a favorite nursery song, to which she re- 
phed by clapping her feet, and then amidst the acclamatians 
of her loving audience, she played ber part—* almost stand- 
ing alone,” “ almost saying mama’—sitting in the centre of 
the table, an rolling an orange to each, and replying w the 
caresses of all with a grace and significance never in the 
world seen—except from the youngest of every happy home. 
“ Riches may take to themselves wings,”’ thought |, ** and fly 
away, but the love of parents, of brothers and sisters, the 
beauty and joy of infancy, the riches which Heaven has or- 
damed and watches over, never fail. 

The clouds passed off and we went to Hoboken. The 
grass, freshened by the receat shower, seemed greening un- 
der our feet. The birds were un the wing singing ate Deum 
fur the return of spring. The buds were bursang into leaves, 


|| the dog-wood was just unfolding its white blossoms, aod the | 


violet opening its blue eye. “ Nature has not failed,” thought 
I. “Ob! that the worn, disappointed, beart-sick denizens 
of yon city would come forth, and enjoy a possession common 
to all, which wealth cannot buy, nor poverty sell, chartered 


|| by Heaven, and independent of this bank-note world !”’ 


On our return I met in the boat my friends Mr. and Mrs. 
E. They have shared the disasters of the times, without 
having provoked them by speculation or extravagance, and 
now were about to leave their beautiful house in Square 
for an humble country lodging. They were both cheerful, 
she rather more so than usual; und when I remarked this 
she said, “ I have reason for it. I now know what we can 
and what we can’t lose; and the balance is, beyond estima- 
tion, in our favor. This is no place or time for sentiment,” 
she glanced her eyes fondly from aer husband to her little 
boy who held her hand, “ or I would tell you what of most 
precious I have not lost; but even bere 1 may say, that 
though my husband's business has failed, his integrity, abili- 
ty, industry, and enterprise have nut failed.” ‘ Neither,” 
thought I, “ does the fidelity of a true-hearted wife, her ten- 











there were several persons there, casual visiters, friends of 
oe sadness, or dismay | 


the family, like myself. 


sat On every countenance, he conversation naturally turn- 


derness, fortitude, and elevatedness, put ber to what trial you 
will, ever fail! 

The next day was Sunday. In the evening, our pastor 
preached upon the times, and frem the text “who shall sep- 


ed upon the all absorbing topic of the day. Each one had i arate us from the love of God;” and I believe rot an indi- 


Une told of ote failure. and one of another—one gave a list 
of disasters abread, and another produced an actual record 
of bankruptcies at home. It was prophesied’ that al! who 
had not failed world fail. 

“There is nothmg left to fail,” exclained Mr. J. striking 


his hands with vehement impatience, “the banks have fuil-| 


ed, and the government has failed—every body, and every 
thing has failed!” “Not every thing, my dear father,” ex- 
claimed Helen, who just then entered with her lover, her 
face radiant with an expression that indicated that ber hap- 
feness was secured from failure by bond and mortgage, 
“not every thing, sir—the moon has not failed!" This hap- 
Py turn of my friend gave an impulse to my mind, and set 
me to observing who and what had not failed. I give you 
the result of my observations in the hope that it may lead 
others: to look beyond the shadow of this eclipse. While 
returning home I echoed my friends words, “ indeed the 
moon has not failed!" She, with her glorious train of stars, 
was looking down serenely on our troubled city, bearing a 
message of love to the disquieted spirit, an assurance that 
there is a better joy awaiting those “ who have ceased to re- 
Joice because their wealth is great, and because their hand 
has gotten much.”"—On my way I met a friend returni 
trom the theatre—“ Did Ellen Tree succeed?” Lasked. “Di 
Ellen Tree ever fail,” he replied. ‘“ No—all the world may 
fail; but Ellen Tree, sweet Ellen Tree, cannot fail!” 
_I entered my home, my old deaf friend Mrs. S., was sit- 
\ng alone reading so intently, that she did not observe me. 
Her book touched the fountains of feeling. She wiped ber 
*pectacles, and once or twice laughed aloud. Ah! thought 
I, books have not failed. These exhaustless magazines of 
happiness, these <ilent ministers to the soul, these welcome 
tnd successful missionaries to all parts of the civilised world, 
have not, and cannot Sait!” 

As T went to my room I met our faithful nurse, going her 
accustomed to take a last look ‘of the sleeping child- 


his melanchol; tale to relate, for each one had had his hopes. || 
| those temporal possessions that are liable to fail, and a deep 
gratitude for those eternal and illimitable riches that ore of- | 


vidual left the church without a sense of the littleness of 


fered to our grasp. When I came home | found the follow- 
ing note from Helen J. 

“ My dear friend, my father has at last consented that I 
shall not participate the general bankruptcy, so, pray come 
|| to-morrow, the day originally appointe i for my wedding, and 
witness my non-failure.—Thanks to my mother I have been 
|| so inetructed in domestic economy, that I may indulge in the 

luxury of marrying the man I love, though he have not above 
a thousand dollars a year; and as I hold true love, capacity, 
industry, and frugality to be a sufficient security, 1 do fear 
that we shall fail in our conjugal partnership.” 

A Parisian belle, during the cholera panic painted over her 
door, “ no cholera to Le spoken of bere!" I would go a lit- 
tle farther, and during the panic, not only proscribe the azi- 
tating topic; but suggest others which, if duly considered, 
would relieve the pressure to which even the good and mauly 
are too passively yielding. 

New- York, May, 1837. 


} 
| 








Errect or Lanon.—It was lately stated in a Lecture de- 
livered before the London Royal Institute by Mr. Dent, that 
and probably 215 persons, are emplo’ in making oné of 
these Itttle machines. 
is formed, is valued at something less than a farthing—this 

uces an ounce of steel, worth 44d. which is drawn into 

50 yards of spring wire, and represents in the market 





no politics in ‘tt, mother bid 





ren. “Kindness and fidelity in domestic service have not || 
failed,” thought 1, as 1 looked at their impersonation in this 


** * “Sranvep Rocx.”—This bill is 250 feet 


dren. i} 


of children who were watching the Heavens, as nothing else _ 


ed, dinner came, and the desert and the baby, the youngest | 
of the six, and the pet of them all.—She lovked as bright as | 


a watch consists of 992 pieces, and that forty-three trades, | 


iron of which the balance spring | 


£13 4s; but still another proves of hardening this original- | 
ly farthing'’s worth of iron renders it workeble into 7650 bal- | 





NOTES ON THE WEST. 
From Letters in the Malone (N. ¥.) Palladium. 


_perpendicular on three sides, and washed at its base by 
river; on the remaining side, it is connected with the adja- 
cent range of bluffs by a narrow peninsular ledge, difficult of 
ascent. The summit is level, and contains nearly an acre} 
covered with a svil, and bears a growth of small trees.— 

Strong, and almost inaccessible by nature, it was, about 50 
years since, the scene of a desperate conflict, between the 
haughty Potawattomies and a band of about 300 Illinois and 
Kankakee Indians. Driven by superior numbers, the latter 
band at last took refuge in the natural battlements of this 

| proud eminence; here they successfully combatted, till after 

many repulses, the besiegers resolved te reduce them by 

starvation. The pangs of hunger and the tortures of thirst 

| pressed upon them—still they maintained their post with in- 
| vincible courage, determined to die of exhaustion, rather th: n 

| afford their enemy the triumph of killing them, and exposing 
,them to the stake. Wholly destitute, and deprived of the 

/means of obtaining water or provisions, by the vigilance of 
their enemies, they all miserably perished—one only except- 
ed; and that an aged squaw, who wae adopted into the tribe 
of her conqueror, and that of her nation. This is a tale of 
fact, and was related to.me by a gentleman conversant with 
the circumstances. * * * 

The second night, arrived at Vermillion River, a pretty 
stream with high bluffs of coal on either side, which continue 
up 20 miles. 

The third night ept at Peoria, a village containing about 

| 800 souls, most beautifully located on the west bavk of the 
Illinois river. Continuing in a southerly course, saw com 
standing in the fields at least 12 fect high, and some, I was 
told, 16. Deep ravines, and numerous small crecks and } 

sloughs were frequent; land more thickly timbered and low. 

| About 12 miles from St. Louis, struck the ‘American Bot- ' 
|tom ;” a section or strip of land varying from 3 to 15 miles in q 
| width on the sgst side of the Mississippi, extending from the ' 
| mouth of the Ohio, (180 miles below here,) to the mouth of . 


jo Illinois, (30:miles above.) It is well timbered, and has 


a luxuriant soil, but extremely unhealthy—almost certain * 
| death tu settle upon it. - 
| Iwill give you a short description of St. Louis, reserving 
for another letter a more faithful account of it. St. Louis“ 
‘contains 10,000 inhabitants ; is built on the west side of the 
Mississippi river, on ground gradually rising from sixty to” 
eighty rods, when commences the level of the back country. 
The city is regularly laid out, with some fine streets and si 
walks; about one fourth of the former are either paved or 
| Macadamized, and the latter are paved principally with brick 
|!aid fut. There are some beautiful dwellings and mansions; 
two Presbytenan churches; one Unitarian; one Episcopal ; 
|one Methodist, and one do. for the free le of color, with 
a colored preacher ; also, a Catholic cathedral, with a chime 
| of six bells, the largest weighing 11-2 tons. The building is 
| large and the intenor splendid; over one of the windows is 
inscribed the following: “ Ma Maison serra appella la Mai- 
‘son de Priere.” (My house shall be called the house of 
prayer.) This is a wicked, awfully wicked city; and con- 
‘tains more deists and infidels than I ever met with in any 
place. The youth here drink deep at the fount of infidehtty— 
jand the Sabbath is to them a day of the most abandoned 
| wickedness. 

One word by way of P.S. Respecting the climate of this 
section of country, L have often thoaght that had I ue & eyed 
friends around me, 1 should be contented to spend the re- 
| mainder of my days in this Western world, instead of the siz 
|months’ wintry days of New York. Do not, however, take 
| me as deciding post/ively on this point: there are objections 
| —strong and powerful ones, too, in favor of your, andas many 
lagainst ‘his country. You have decidedly a healthy climate 
|—here the reverse in many respects. Your winters are long 
jand cold—here short and variable; with an atmosphere ex- 
/tremely humid, and when cold, much more piercing than with 
——- = » 





| Discovery anp Use or Atconor.—The following curi- 
| ous account of the first use made of alcohohe liquors, is trans- 
|lated from a French work entitled Le Semour (The Sower :) 
| Who,.at the time when an Arabian chemist resolved to 
| search after an universal solvent, by means of which he 
|| could transmute metals, discovered alcobol, could have deter- 
“mined the result of the discovery upen the morality and pros- 
perity of mankind? It did not really issue from the domain. 
of chemistry till towards the end of the 13th century, when 
they began in Spain and Italy, to sell the spirits of wine tinc- 
tured with certain herbs, as a powerful remedy in various 
diseases. Later still the Genoese extracted a spiritous mpd 
‘|from Grain. Passing it off as a powerful specific, they sold ix 
lin small vials, at a high price, under the name of aqua vile, 
water of life, or can de vie. 

Till the end of the 16th century it was considered but as 


ance oprings, ehich will realiee, et the common price of 2s. lla medicine, and was sold only by the apothecaries. About 


6d. each, £946 5s. the effect of labor alone. 
Caspor.—DMister ! said a regged little urchin the other 


day to a shop keeper, here’s your paper I stole, but as there's 
me brink ie baek to yeu. fe 


that time the thought was suggested of furnishing it to min- 
ers, who labored in the mines of Hungary, as a preservative 
against heatanddamp. The custom almost at the same time 
was introduced into Teeter d. Among the ordinances of Hen- 
ry, VILL is one which prohibits more than one manufac- 












E NEW-YORKER. 


EE 
LINES | riows mantua-maker declared that it was very hard if her 
Suggested by a visit to the ancient Burial-Ground near Oyster Pond, LI. || gowns did not fit the agen of pe a 5 wp she had got 
a | the exact proportions enus di Medici to make the 
rest—the village fathers— And on their grassy covering ; ‘ m 
= lonely, gresny aon mit same light mildly lies 'by;—and what more could she do? Again: & sempstrese 
furlong from at erst, when they were living, || was anxious that her employer should request me to write FE 
| Rose daily on their eyes. | something a t ape ene cemetery near b , 
Boston.) Upon ber bei i as to whet kind of as 
’ manufacture on a large scale, both im England and on the in quaint and simple rhyme, ‘composition she had in her fancy, she said she would have felt i 
iA contiaeni Of the Destroyer, Time : | Mount —— — under three — of view: as it Inste 
i ith The thither borne i lYet while to dim Obhvion | was on the day of creation, as it is now as it will be 
In England, however, the use of beer prevailed with the [ware a nserver | “9 io to din OStevt ; ae eae ara ae tate oe 2 Sone he 


le till the reign of William and Mary, when the govern- a eal bered Thes ~ or he pened . hey . oda #2 
_ having encouraged distillation by various measures, the = —— _— Awhile he Niedly operes. ber to write it for me, instead of my doing it for her. ye 


Throug 
consumption of spirits became excessive. Smollet says that || Rough 1s the biast of Winter— who 
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=== oe 
turer of spirituous liquors to establish himself in the towns. 
In the reign of Mary, an act of parliament, which describes 
! a liquor of which it is injurious to drink and daily to use, 
t prohibits entirely any distilling. We find, however, some 
- years after, the English soldiers, who supported the cause of || 4 
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TH 


















Holland in the low countries, drinking it as a cordial. This 
is the commencement of the period from which is dated its 
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the retailers of brandy invited passengers, by signs placed 
ever their shops, to drink for the trifle of a penny—adding 
“that for two pence they could make themselves drunk, and 
that they could furnish with straw those who were in that 
state to lie upon till they should recover.” The government 
became alarmed at such results: it endeavored to renew res- 
trictions upon distilling, but succeeded poorly; and it was 
not till 1761 that the consumption of beer, which had dimi- 
nished in proportion as the brandy had increased, rose again 
to the state in which it was previously.—Beer again became 
the favorite of English operatives; but the restrictions on 
the sale of brandy having been abolished in 1827, the use of 
that liquor threatened again to become prevalent.—The con- 
sumption increased to twelve millions of gallons, and is now 
forty millions of gallons. 





Tom Towsoy’s Story.—Tom Towson was telling me a 
story the other day about the way he was first introduced to 
his present wife, old Col. Ridgely’s dauzhter. Now I can’t 
tell it as well as Tom told it to me, but I will tell it as well as 
I can. 

Tom, you see, was poor, and hed but a sorry education, but | 
he was very quick to learn, and some said that Tom had the 
clearest head in the country. Tom lived up on Poverty Plan- 
tation, as he called it, with old widow Towson his mother, 
and the farm which was small, was all they had between 





them. The fact is, Tom was a handsome fellow, in home- 
spun or broadcloth. One cloudy afternoon Tom went down 
into Silver Valley to see old Ridgely about a division line on 
Joe Gibson’s plat of Poverty Plantation. 

A storm came on just as he drew up opposite Col. Ridzely’s 
lane gate. Riigely was a proud old chap—rich, too—and 
report said that his daughter Lucy was “ almighty” band- 
some. Now Lucy had been brought up in the best of style, | 
and wasa high lady in the neighbothood. Sume said that 
she had refused several capital offers, but that’s neither here 
nor there, as Tom, you know, could not think of her. 





Well, the storm raged and in rides Tom—hooks his horse | 
to an apple tree—goes up the wide steps and ends with a) 
loud knock at the door. Jim Squirrel opened the door, an | 
old negro, who had carried water to Tom's father, when he | 
(Tom’s father) cradled in Ridgely’s grain fields. 

“ The Colonel in ?” 

“ Yes, sir; come in,” was the ready response. 

Tom was led into a large old fashioned parlor where he 
found the Colonel reading, bis wife sewing and his daughter 
writing. The old man nodded without rising, and told Tom 
to sit down; while the old lady very reservedly drew her chair 
closer to the wall. Tom felt a little curious. The daughter 
too, threw two or three beautiful glances at him, which made 
him feel still more curious. He made so many blunders in| 
telling his business, that a kind smile began to show itself! 
upon the faces of all in the room which encouraged Tom who | 
instantly recovered hia self possession, and added to their 
mirth by many intentional errors, and oddities. 

“Colonel,” said Tora, *‘it is quite out of the question for | 
us to settle this now.” 

“Why so?” inquired the Colonel. 


i? 


“On account of your daughter Sir?” replied Tom. | 


“ My danghter!” returned Colonel astonished, “ pray, what 
has she to do with it?” 

“Why,” added Tom, “ she has knocked me into a cocked 
hat with those black eyes of hers.” 

The old lady drew up, although she could not suppress a 
smile, while the daughter blushed, in spite of her attempts to 
laugh contemptuously. As for the old Colonel, he was so as- 
tonished at Tom’s impudence, that for a while he lost the use 
of his tongue. They all looked at Tom in silence, and inthe 
roean time they remarked his fine figure, high forehead, and | 
intelligent eye; while the irresistible good humur of his) 
countenance, entirely disarmed the Colonel, who burst out 
with a hearty laugh at Lucy. Miss Lucy curled ber sweet 
lip into a sort of good humored scorn, and hastily withdrew. 

The next thing we see, is Tom in his homespun, seated at 
the supper table, delighting the Colonel with his droll stories, 
complimenting the daughter, and flattering the old lady. The 
o'd lady put a plenty of » in Tom’s tea, and Miss Lucy 
was a full half hour in drinking one cup. 

Tom took leave shortly after supper. 

“Damn that fellow !” cried the old man as Tom rode out 





Whene’er such spot I visit, 
from earthly strife, 
And briefly from my bosom 
Dismiss the ills of life ; 
Behold! yon azure waters 1 muse in thoughtful silence 
Heave as in ages past ; | Upon the change toclay,— 
These smiling fields continue aad if the dead are sorrow less, 
As when they trod them last; I fain would be asthey. B. 
[Mohawk Courier. 


AMERICAN CONVERSATION. 
From Miss Martineau’s (unpublished) ‘ Society in America.’ 

The most common mode of conversation in America | 
should distinguish as prosy, but withal rich and droll. For 
some weeks I found it dithcult to keep awake during the en- 
tire reply to any question | happened to ask. The person 
questioned seemed to feel himseif put upon bis conscience to 
give a full, true, and particular reply ; and su he went back as 
near to the deluge as the subject would admit, and forward 
to the millenium, taking care to omit nothing of consequence 


High foams the angry deep, 
Just o’erthe neighboring hillock 
Yet cannot mar their sieep. 





in the interval. There was, of course, one bere and there, as | 


there is every where, to tell me precisely what I knew before, 
and omit what I most wanted; but this did not happen otten; 


and I presently found the information I obtained in conversa- | 


tion so full, impartial and accurate, and the shrewdness and 
drollery with which it was conveyed so amusing, that I be- 
came a great admirer of the American way of talking before 
six months were over. Previous to that time, a gentleman in 
the same house with me expressed, pleasantly, his surprise 
at my asking so few questions, saying, that if he came to 

land, he should be asking questions all day long. I told 
him that there was no need of my seeking information as long 
as more was given me in the course of the day than my head 
would carry. I did not tell him that I had hot power of re- 


tention suthcient for such information as came in answer to | 


my own desire. I can scarcely believe, now, that I ever felt 
such 2 difficulty. 

They themselves are, however, aware of their tendency to 
length, and also to something of the literal dulness which 
Charles Lamb complains of in relation to the Scotch. They 
have stories of American travellers which exceed all I ever 
heard of them any where else; such as—that an American 
gentleman, returned from Europe, was asked how he liked 
Rome ?—to which he replied, that Rome was a fine city, but 


he must acknowledge he thought the public buildings were |, 
very much out of repair. -Again, it is told against a lady, that || 
she made i 


some true re on a sermon she 
heard. A 
the future, remarked, ‘‘How few me-«, in building a house, 
consider that a coffin is to go down the stairs!’ The lady 


observed, with much emphasis, on coming out, that ministers 


had got into the strangest way of choosing subjects for the | 


pulpit! It was true that wide staircases arc a great con- 
venience ; but she did think Christian ministers might find 
better subjects to preach upon than narrow staircases. * * * 
Yet there is an epigrammatic turn in the talk of those who 
have never heard of ‘the art of conversatien,’ which is sup- 
posed to be stadied by the English, *“ * * * * * 
Some young men, travelling on horseback among the White 


|| Mountains, became inordinately thirsty, and stopped for milk 


at a house by the road-side. emptied every basin that 
was offered, and still wanted more. The woman of the house 


|| at length brought an enormous bow! of milk, and set it down 
‘|on the table, saying—*‘‘One would think, gentlemen, you 
” * °. * * * * 


had never been weaned. 

There cannot be a stronger contrast than between the fun 
and simplicity of the usual domestic talk of the United States, 
and the solemn pedantry of which the extremest examples are 
to be found there, exciting as much ridicule at home as t 
possibly can elsewhere. pet solemnly assured by a gentle- 


|| man, that I was quite wrong on some points, because I dif- 


fered from him. Every body laughed; when he went on, 
with the utmost gravity, to inform us that there had been a 
time when he believed, like other le, that he might be 
mistaken, but that experience convinced him he 
never was; and he in consequence cast behind him the 
fear of error. I told him I was afraid the he lived in 
must be terribly dull, having an oracle in it to settle every 


thing. He replied, that the worst of it was, other people | 


Intsh Humon.—The traveller laughed outright at the 

|| atsurdity of Rory’s expectation, that well-fitting boots for all 
persons were to be made by intuition. ‘ Faith, 1 though jt 

|| would plaze you,’ said aor. * Don’t you think I sarved him 
| right?’ ‘ You astonished him, I dare say.’ ‘I’'lj engage | 
| did. Wanting to humbug me that way, taking me for 9 
nath’ral bekase I come from the counthry!” ‘Oh, I'm not 
sure of that,’ said the traveller. ‘It is their usual practice to 
take the measure of their customers.’ ‘Is it, thin? ‘Ir really 
is.” ‘See that, now!” suid Rory, with an air of triumph. 
*You would think that they wor cleverer in the town than in 
| the counthry; and they ought to be so, by all accounts ;—by: 
| in the regard of what | towld you, you see, we're before them 
intirely.” ‘How so?’ said the traveller. ‘ Arrah! bekase 
they never throuble people in the countbry at all with takin’ 
their measure; but you jist go to a fair, and bring your fut 
along with you, and somebody else dhrives a cartful o' brogues 
inte the place, and there you sarve yourself; and so the man 
gets his money and you get your shoes, and every ove's pia- 
zed. Now isn’t that betther than sitch botches as thim in 
Dublin, that must have the measure, and keep you waitin’! 
while in the counthry there's no delay in life, but it's jist down 
| with your money and off with your brogues!" ‘On with your 
| brogues, you mean!’ said the traveller. ‘ No, indeed, now!’ 
said Rory, ‘ you’reout there. Sure we wouldn't be so waste- 

| ful as to put on a bran new pair o’ brogues to go lickin’ the 
road home '—no, in throth ; we kape them for the next dance 
we're goin’ to, or maybe togo to chapel of a Sunday.’ * And 
if you don't put them on’ how can you tell they fit you!’ ‘Oh, 
they're all alike!’ ‘ But what would you do, when you want- 
, ed to go to your dance, if you found your brogues were too 
| small?’ ‘Oh, that niver happins. They're all fine aisy 
shoes.’ ‘Well, but if they a too easy!’ ‘That's airy 
cured,’ said Rory; ‘stuff a thrifle o’ hay into them, like the 
Mullingar heifers.’ ‘Mullingar heifers', said the travelles 
rather surprised by the oddity of the expression. * Yes, six’ 
|| said Rory, ‘did you viver beat of the Mullingar heifers!’ 
| ‘Never,’ ‘ Why, you see, sir, the women in Westmeath, they 
|) say, is thick in the legs, God help them, the craythurs! and 
so there's a saying agin thim, ‘You're beef to the heels, like 
I a Mullingar beifer.’’ ‘Ob! I perceive.’ * Yes, sir, ant it’s 
\l all on account of what I towld you about the hay.’ ‘ Bow!” 
said the traveller. ‘ Why, there's an owld joke you msy take 
a turn out of, if you like, whin you see a girl that s wuck in 
| the fetlock—you call afther her and «ay, ‘Young soman!’ 


| 


| 


} 


preacher, discoursing on the blindness of men to |<). turns round, and then says you, ‘I beg you pardon, 


ma'am, but I think you're used to wear hay age om 
Thin, if she’s innocent, she'll ask, ‘ Why !'—and thin you'll 
say, * Bekase the calves has run down a legs o get at it.” 
‘T see,’ snid the stranger, ‘that is, if she's innocent.’ ‘ Yes, 
|| sir—simple I mane ; but it seldom happens, for they're com- 
| monly up to you, and ‘cute enough,’ ‘Now, in case she's 
| not innocent, as you say!’ said the traveller. * 'Faith, maybe 
| it's a sharp answer you'll get thin, or none. It's as like os 
not she may say, ‘ Thankee, young man, my calf doesn’t like 
hay, and so you're welkim to it yourself.’ 
II Rory 0 More, by 8. Lover. 
| Coat Mixes is Exotaxp.—The richest and best coal 
mines in England are situated in the nerthern Counties, and 
\|furnieh what may be well called an inexhaustible supply of 
| fuel. In the County of Strofford, the miners are now working 
| a bed of coal which is twenty-cight feet thick. It is seven 
|| miles long, and four wide. The beds of mineral coal in the 
County of Northumberland occupy 9 surface of 732 square 
|| miles, and it is supposed will alone furnish all England with 


hey | a supply of coal for five hundred and fifty years. An immente 


number of persons are employed in getting out this coal, and 
|| conveying it to market. The number of miners and others 
| employed at the mines throughout the Kingdom, is estimated 
| at 120,000; and the number of sailors employed in the coal 

trade is estimated at 300,000. This is the great English 
|| nursery for seamen. In the yeor 1835, the quantity of coe! 
|, consumed io Great Britain is estimated at 13,500,000 tons; 
| the quantity exported to Ireland, 1,000,000; exported else- 
| where, 800,000 ; consumed at and about the mines, 3,000,- 
| 000—making a total of 19,200,000 tons. In London, it 's 


were not so convineed of his being always in the right as he || computed that 4,000 men ure constantly employed in dis- 


was himself. There was no joke here. He is a literal and 
serious-minded man. * * eden 


I rarely, if ever, met with instances of this pedantry am~-g 


|| charging vessels laden with coal. 
| Misximom op Wit.—A gentleman being asked by o friend 
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into the lane, and the tears of joy still stood in his jo 
. He is quite handsome,” quietly remarked the old | lady. 
Not he,” rejoined Miss Lucy, and afew months after 
she was Tom's wife. Louisville Gasetee. 
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They 









most numerous and the worst pedants were mid “H 1” asked the inquirer. 
ladies. One instance struck me as being unlike any thing)  « Why,” lie the wit. “it ie not quite one, and that 
that could happen in England. A literary and very merito- |! which is less than one must be little or nothing.” 











the yeomanry or mechanic classes, or among the young. Lhe | What it was o’clock 1” replied, “ Little or nothing.” 
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Foreign Immigration.—The commercinl hurricane which 
has for some months convulsed our own country is now being 
felt in all its severity by the manufacturing classes of Europe. 
Instead of the one hundred millions’ worth of manufactured 
goods bought by us last year, we shall this year probably im- 
port some twenty or thirty millions. The importing merchant 
who has failed and he who has barely sustained himself (and 
nearly all are included in these two classes) alike deprecate 
the extension of their liabilities until the storm has blown over; 
the foreign banking or mercantile houses refuse to continue 
their acceptances ; the Bank of England throws out all Ameri- 
can paper ; exchange on England is here ruinously high, with 
few undoubted drawers;—in short, the whole machinery of 
international trade is broken up. One of the most obvious 
consequences of this is the partial stoppage of the manufacto- 
ries. We no longer require their products or possess the 
means of paying for them. Even should the orders go out, 
the bills drawn against them would not be accepted as here- 
tofore; while the avails of our exports of cotton, specie, &e. 
are urgently required to meet existing engagements. The 
manufacturer, finding the American market for his goods en- 
urely destroyed, their price at home greatly reduced, and the 
demand nv wise adequate to the supply, is compelled to sus- 
pend his works or materially reduce the number of laborers 
employed. The workmen thus thrown out of employ, with 
scanty resources and little ground of rational hope for the 
future, eagerly grasp at the only chance of bettering their con- | 
dition—that afforded by emigration. The most imposing 
placards are posted up throughout the three Kngdoms, by the 
agents of scoundrelly shipping houses here and «broad, assu- 
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— 
port alone. If they meet with general hostility and aver- || most deeply and hopelessly itivolved in the common calamity. 
sion, they must starve in our streets. Humanity and even || Yes, the South has produced one-fourth more cotton and sugar 


policy forbid it. Even those who were paupers in the land a tag ar she is no better off than the rest of us; 


of their nativity may in better times become useful members 
of our community. The interests and prospects of labor can- 
not always be as depressed and gloomy as they now are. 
But even at this moment, we understand, laborers may find 
employment throughout the country—we kaow they may ob- 


tain bigh wages in the West. Thousands are wanted upon | 


the rail-roads and canals, the construction of which the pres- 


because, while the quantity has increased, its exchangeable 

value has fallen off many millions from an extraordinary de- 
| cline of prices. The planter has made a greater crop of cot- 
ton than ever before, but he receives not more than two-thirds 
as much as formerly in return for it. It may well be con- 
tended that, if one-fourth less cotton had been produced, a 
| greater aggregate return would have been realized. 








ring them that lubor of all kinds is in great demand here at | 
three or fuur dollars a day; and thus thousands are seduced | 
away who would do far better to remain, along with other 
thousands whose condition may be improved and can hardly 
be tendered worse by the transition. The number of poor | 
emigrants now landing on our shores is beyond all precedent, 
while the prospect of their obtaining employment and sub- 
sistence, especially during the approaching winter, is gloomy 
indeed. 

But a more serious and less excusable grievance is felt by 
our city atthis time from the influx of absolute paupers, shipped 
of by English parishes that have become weary of supporting 
them, and disgorged upon our shores, at Amboy, Staten Isl- 
and, or any other point where they can be put ashore in de- 
fiance or evasion of our salutary quarantine regulations, either 
openly or under cover of the night. These of course find 








their way to our city in a day or two, and in many instances 
become a public charge the first night after their arival. Our! 
Alms House is filled with them; our strects swarm with | 
freshly imported beggars, and the clandestine manner of their 
introduction adds greatly to the danger of contagious diseases 
to which the discharging upon us from crowded ond filthy 
steerages of such swarms of paupers at this season of the year 
would naturally give rise. This skulking debarkation is in- 
tended to evade the wholesome and vitally necessary provi- 
sion of our municipal Jaws, by which the owners or consign- 
ces of vessels introducing paupers are held responsible for 
any charge to which the city may be subjected by them— said 
shippers being at liberty to commute for such liability by pay- 
ing into the City Treasury for each emigrant a sum not less 
than om: nor more than ten dollars at the discretion of the | 
Mayor. Under existing circumstances, w!en no employment | 
is to be had, and absolute want is the portion of each desti- 
tute adventurer, the Mayor very properly insists on exacting | 
the highest sum, ten dollars. It is to avvid this tox, for the | 
support of the paupers they bring here, that our most worthy 
factors of the British Poor Houses push ashore at Amboy by 
day and on Staten Island by night the passengers whom they 
have contracted to land in New York. 

Bot our present purpose is not so much to expose villany 
4s to entreat compassion. There are strong symptoms that 
these malpractices are creating a deep feeling against the 
vofortunate foreigners who come here instead of the unprin- 
cipled knaves who seduce them to come. _This must not be. 
They are now arriving at the rete of a thousand « day at this | 








sure has not yet arrested. Every well-disposed, able-bodied | There are many facts of like importance to be kept in view 
immigrant is an addition to the real wealth of the county— || in discussing the nature of existing evils and determining the 
far more so than a bale of French silks or a dozen chests of | appropriate remedies. It would seem evident that the dis- 
Chinese teas. Let these be welcomed and cherished, and H ease is not to be cured simply by the planting of potatoes. 
their families made comfortable. As to the paupers vomited | —EEE_— 
upoa our shores, we cannot reach those who send them, but |i The Duty of the Banks.—Our country is in imminent dan- 
we can held te those who bring them, and it should \ ger of sinking from the abyss of calamity into which we have 
be done most rigidly. If the authorities of Amboy orany other I already been plunged inte © yet lower deep—from oudden 
landing-place connive at the imposition upon us, they should \ and deplorable commercial bankruptcy to a condition still 
be held up to infumy, and the paupers, if possible, thrown | —— because more permanently disastrous—that of a ne 
back upon them. But the shippers can in most instances be || “" <a peeanenase-aphearengh p aman giecten Ste 
reached, and we trust the law will take hold of them. | cit, of which twenty-six consiet of dishenered, dopessiated, 
There is a political question connected with this subject, ont en “aaa or panes pare ond Gann 
which will now be satisfactorily adjusted. Every body bere H rae — per "he ee ~ ~ _ 9 Pe 
knows that our Naturalization Laws are miserably inefficient, ee eee ae se ae 
In times of high | urgent recommendations of many journals that the Banks 


and the practice under them far worse. : . 
party excitement, hundreds exercise the elective franchise " a + Satya toe opt a ore 
who have no more right to it than the Dey of Algiers. il. ¥ ey te ee 


ys ‘ Num- || term, but of something which the terrible hurricane that has 
bers are good citizens on the days of election who are aliens || iB ee , - 
when called upon to perform militia or other citizens’ duty. | = eaten ont Snbeidaan aiiten Geangete omee peor 
This is indefensible. The law tai ars pies | and regard as money. But who dreams that this state of 
roa his - ahi eter —— et \ things can long continue? Who desires its continuance? 
q a a mean _ prs _ oF sway = | And who does not know that each dollar added systematic- 
den pa fii amend hme nengrt iin nape ally to the amount of Bank paper in circulation must post- 
assevera some frie 8 embryo : ; ; 
voter make such a declaration. There never should be a 4 Romeppnecaplagiyene! Weep. Genie 
. ch | : ‘ b: ciaas . 
&@ spectacle in our country as a man taking out Naturalization | sae ogi . a _ de ee 
pepers without any previous notice, expressly in order to vote oe enmenttie wal con anit tn peat _" page 
in an election already commenced. And yet hundreds have || - Isi Reeafian dhl . ; . 
a OA, i EE AP TPA TRE AEE convulsion, prolonging their agonies but to sink at last. So 
: ‘ ’ FY || great has been the depreciation of property, that nine of every 


thing but the right to choose rulers for Americans. We in- ©» ten enaen betaine wee anal ball hn comment unien el tute 


aber the laws be = changed nated preclude the entangle- | assets on the first day of January last are now really insolvent. 
remated ——— a © —_ pelisical broile before | If the whole paper system is doomed to destruction, prices 
they have attainedany waderstending of the meant ” dis- ! must gu even yet lower. If it shall be sustained, there must 
pane, ond wares whnover wine dhay =p Glee ages nothing | be a resumption of specie payments, and of course a tempo- 
but bister prejudice and baleful hostility. || rary contraction of the currency, involving a depreciation of 
Again we say, the virtuous and industrious immigrant must || prices. In any case, then, we have a severe ordeal yet to 
be cherished among us; and as to the dissolute, the turbu- || nass, and it is the duty of all to prepare for it by reducing 
lent, the crippled, the thieving, and other kindred blessings | their liabilities if possible. Why, then, should more paper 
which Great Britain so profusely showers upon our thankless ! be put in circulation ? 
heads, we must discourage and oppose their importation as | Let us look calmly at the existing state of things. We 
much as possible, and if they come, make the best of them. i have some six or seven hundred Banks in the country, whose 
The former class must be instructed that our city is no place _ loans (i. e. claims on the community) probably exceed four 
for them, especiaily in these sad times, and that their only i hundred millions, on a capital of a somewhat smaller amount. 
course is to forswear all cities and betake themselves at once | Their specie and other cash assets may reach fifty millions. 
to the country. There they will find sympathy, occupation, They have now of paper in circulation about one hundred 
and, in time, independence. The worthy thus cared for, the ' millions, private deposites fifty millions, public do. twenty- 
worthless will fall to our city’s shure, as usual; but she must | five millions, other liabilities twenty-five millions—making in 
endeavor in some way to render the burthen lighter than it \ all an indebtedness (except to their own stockholders) of two 
has hitherto been. | hundred millions, secured by assets to twice the amount. Of 
| course they are solvent, and ninety-nine of every hundred 
* Overtrading.'—There are a vast many persons in the dollars of their payer will be redeemed, even conceding that 
country who hold that all our pecuniary troubles bave grown, | their losses by the failure of debtors have been heavy. They 
primarily as well as immediately, out of the rage for specu- || can call in all their notes ; but when can they pay specie and 
lation within the last two years, and the consequent deticiency | continue their usual business? Not in the year of grace 1837. 
of the products of agriculture. In other words, they hold | At this , the 1 par of exchange and of cur- 
that too many of our farmers and their sons have become || rency here is the paper of our City Banks, as is the paper of 








| merchants, builders, manufacturers, and city-makers, to the || each State or city within its own sphere. Taking this as the 


neglect of their proper business,—buying other people's land standard, specie is from five to ten per cent. premium, (or, if 
on speculation instead of cultivating and paying for their own. i you please, the best paper is so much depreciated.) New 
So far as this applies to the immediate influence of the a | England notes are two per cent. discount; country Safety 
signed causes, we apprehend there is little difference of opin- || Fund ditto. (though by law receivable in payments at our 
ion; the political question going much further back, and Banks;) Pennsylvania from one and « half (United States 
turning on this point,—Had not all these speculations and only) to ten or fifteen per cent. Baltimore at three or four; 
their fictitious values their origin in the currency measures Virginia and Charleston a little higher, but capricious ; notes 
connected with or flowing from the destruction of the National || of a few other Banks are taken fitfully at ten to twenty per 
Bank? But let all this stand. We wish here simply to in- cent. while Ohio, Michigan, and nearly all Northern and 
vite the attention of the reader to the fact that the section of |) North-Western paper cannot regularly be sold at all. A 
the country—the South—which has produced its great sc | beautiful state of things, this, on which to base a further is- 
cultural staples in unwonted abundance, is at this moment the || sue of Bank paper! 
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—————————— LEE eee = 
But it is said that the Banks suspended to relieve the com- || with it, be preferred? There is no need of discession here, | 
munity, and ought to effect that purpose. If any suspended || however. Amid allthe propositions which have come under | 
mainly on such ground, they did as they had no right to do. | our notice since the suspension, not one has suggested the re- 
A man is justified in refusing to fulfil his contracts when he | construction of the Deposite State Bank System. All seem/| 
cannot command the means, and so is a Bank. We know no | looking wishfully back to.the currency cf 1830 or hopefully | 
other general justification. || forward to the Specie Currency. In either case one half our | 
But we doubt the possibility of infusing healthful life into | late amount of Bank credits and Bank issues, with the prices | 
our commercial system by the emi of twenty or thirty | based thereon, must be struck out of existence. Let the pre-| 
millions of additional Bank paper. It is now toolate. Men | sent, then, be improved in preparation for what is inevitable | 
talk of these matters as though we had not just experienced in the future, and the immediate inconvenience will be amply 
a revolution. Nothing can be more different than the state | compensated by the avoidance of evils, more remote indeed, 
of the country now and three months ago, except the policy | but vastly more formidable and appalling. 
required at the respective periods. Then the business of the || aD 
country needed support, stimulus, confidence. Now the busi- Coxsecticut.—The Legislature of this State closed its 
ness itself is to be created. session on Saturday last. Among the acts passed was one | 
But it is said by some that the Banks cannot resume spe- | legalizing the Bank suspension of specie payments until the | 











Venmont.—The friends of Mr. Van Buren, whether of the 
old Jackson party or the recent accession from the Anti Ma- 
sonic ranks, will assemble in State Convention at Montpelier 
on the 21st instant, to nominate State Officers. 





our readers may have learned (though we do not recollect 
that we have meddled with the matter) that some comments 
were made in certain journals here upon the republication in 
London of Mr. Van Buren’s Leticr to Sherrod Williams 
which appeared last sammer—or rather, of that large portion 
of it which relates to the Bank of the United States and to a 
National Bank generally. This republication was made jn 
the spirit of avowed hostility to the Bank, and was naturally 
calculated to injure its credit in Europe. Hercupon, some- 
body took occasion to infer that Hon. Andrew Stevenson, our 





cie payment until Congress institutes a National Bank, and first of July, 1838. (Why solong?! If they t | 
there is no use in attempting it. The more reason, then, for | next spring, why not letthem go!] Another act suspends for | 
reducing the amount of their liabilities. 1f the fulfilment of | a similar time the provisions of the act forbidding the circu: | 
their promises depend on a distant and dubious contingency, | lation of small notes, provided the Banks will at all times, 
those promises should be made as scarce as possible. There || redeem those notes in specie, under penalty of forfeiture. | 
are those among us who have great faith in the rescue of the | Of course, this amounts to just nothing at all. A General 

country from its present dilemma by dint of sheer industry Incorporation Law was also passed, under which any three 
and the natural action of the laws of trade. They urge that or more persons, with a capital of $4,000 or over, may incor-| 
every ship now leaves our shores freighted with cotton and porate themselves An act abvclishing Imprisonment for) 
other products for Europe, to be sold at a ruinous price in- Debt, except in certain cases, was passed by a great majority. | 
deed, but still (since little or nuthing is brought back) aiding There was net much business dene, or rather much was | 
to discharge the heavy debt which presses upon us like an’ done to little purpose, in the charter-breaking line. The bill 

incubus. They assert that the extent of this year’s cultiva- repealing the charter of the Stamford Bank was lost in the | 
tion is beyond parallel, and that the ensuing harvest, if the | Senate by the casting vote of the Lieutenant Governor, and | 
season prove propitious, must be ly abundant, not that doing likewise to the New Haven City Bank was vetoed | 
merely in cotton and sugar, but in grain and every other agri- | by the Governor. Without descending to particulars, we | 
cultural product. When this is realized, they believe our | may say, that the testimony elicited by the Bank Investiga- | 
farmers and planters will be able to discharge nearly all their ting Committee seemed to establish the fact, that some half, 
liabilities to the merchants, the merchants to the manufactu- | dozen Banks might have been deprived of their charters with- | 
rers and importers, and the last the remnant of their liabili- | out injustice to those institutions, and with little injury to the | 
ties to their foreign creditors; and that thus nearly all except co nmunity. 
speculators will be happily extricated from their troubles. | 
is pean of afl this, they urge thet the Becks should ast = at Concord on Wednesday the 7th instant. Mr. Eastman of | 
mediately press the collection of their debts and the reduction Sateen tins tinal Gpscker of the House. Gov. Hill 

of their business, but await the fruition of the year’s labors. | : , It is tual 


There is reason in these s stions, and we trust they may , ‘ aca 
uese * "Jong, warmly partisan, and extremely hostile to a National | 


bo walgaed, ond, @ — _— oe : Bank. The Governor recommends a searching examination | 
To sum up all, we believe it the imperative duty of the of the State Banks, and an injunction on those that refuse to | 


Banks to loan nothing to be employed in new operations, or come to the light, or that shall prove to have increased their 
those promising distant or doubtful returns, such as buying | j,.ues since the suspension. ' 


lands, building, or other means of improvement not imme- —————— ——————_——- 
diately remunerating. These are all commendable, but the | Vincts1a.—The (oll) Legislature of Virginia convened at 
present is not the time fur them, nor are the Banks in a situ | Richmond on Monday, and Gov. Campbell transmitted a brief 
ation to afford the requisite aid. Their first duty, as Mr. || end sensible Euscative Miccengs. Ste sessmsmento the pee- 
Biddle either said or should have said in his lest manifesto, | **5° of an act declaring that the Banks shall not forfeit their, 
is ‘to bring back the currency and exchanges of the country | charters by suspending specie payment for the year ensuing. 
to the point from which they have fal'en.’ They must not His remarks on the inevitable effects of coercing an imme- 
wantonly oppress their debtors, but they can afford them no diate settlement of their affairs by the Banks are of a practi- | 
additional aid. Where notes cannot now be paid at all, let | cal, common senee cast, which cannot fail of having great } 
them be renewed for sixty or ninety days; where the whole | weight with the Legislature. The North-Western Bank of 
be paid, let fifty, twenty, or even ten per cent. be | v irginio,at Wheeling, has not yet found it necessary to decline 
taken, and renewals at short periods for the balance. In |*P°C* P®YMCME 
this way. the liabilities of the Banks may be reduced one-|  Kestuck.—William W. Southgate, Esq. a popular Whig, 
fourth in anticipation of the final action of Congress, on) js in nomination for Congress in Col. R. M. Johnson's Dis- 
which the great Currency question now depends. If the | trict. The chances are of course against him. Maj. J. Phelps | 
Government decide that its revenues must hereafter be col- | (V. B.) and Judge J. Trimble are also candidates in that Dis-) 
lected and retained in specie, there must be an extraordinary || trict. Major Phelps is the Editor of the North Kentuckian, | 
contraction or a depreciation and ruin of the paper currency. and is said to favor the establishment of another National | 
Even if it should adopt the other alternative and charter a Bank. 


Yin“ mise ina es Mussiserrrt.—Mesers John F. H. Claiborne and Samuel 
credite. We scene middle ground; but if there be any, it | J.€ tholson are the candidates of the Administration party for 
can make little odds in this perticuler, since nobody now | "*ction to Congress. They have no opponents as yet— 
duutnpdlending tae lo Bank paper permanently s0- Messrs. B. W. Edwards and A. G. McNutt are before the 
coivable into the Naticncl Trencury.. Sappese Sourtifthe of' same party for Governor—the former being the advocate of a 
inn ino thocncth damubthie Mitaanethiedinns National Bank, and the latter hostile to such an institution. 
ernment return to the system which has just failed? By no. wr ay end Auhone ildlon fat wip Agen 
means; the law imperatively dictates that a Bank which sus- || Benking powers, suspended specie pay ey bu are Soh uh. 
lo apeci pe quust be discontinued a0 0 dapesieass We believe she was the last of the specie paying institutions 
of Public rent and it is the evident intent of the prosi-|| ™ the South-West, unless possibly the Citizens’ Bank of New 
sion that such institution shall not again be employed. But P 
it a Deposite Bank of 1835 may not be so again in 1838, why | -Gon. Jackson, it is asserted very cireumstantially, has just 





New Haxesarne.—The Legislature of this State convened | 


transmitted his message on the following day. 


' 








Aml dor to the Court of St. James, was the prime mover 
of the step, and to censure him for the alleged agitation 
abroad of a question of domestic policy, e+ pecially since such 
agitation could have no other effect there than to injure the 
financial interests and mercantile credit of the country. As 
svon as these strictures reached England, Mr. Stevenson 
promptly and indignantly repelled the charges against Lim, 
declaring that he had kept entirely aloof in England from all 
questions of American domestic policy, holding himself the 
representative of the whole nation and not of any portion or 
party. For some of the sentiments expressed in this dis- 
claimer, he was sharply rebuked in the Washington Globe, 
in language which seemed to imply some direliction from the 
path of rectitude or from party filelity in the course he had 
pursued. This rebuke excited a considerable sensa‘ion at 
the time. and having reached London, bas drawn forth ano- 
ther letter from Mr. Stevenson rather explanatory than apol- 
ogetic, but dictated by no particular necessity that we can 
imagine. The Ambassador remarks that, though he has 
carefully avoided all interference with politics since he went 
abroad, yet his political attachments remain unchanged, and 
he is still favorable to the policy of the late and present Ad- 
ministrations, and hostile two the Bank in every shope. Of 
course he is: bis station is a sufficient guarantee for this, and 
nobody but the Editor of the Globe has ever pretended to 
doubt it. Mr. Stevenson might have withheld this diselaimer 
without danger of misapprehension or derogation of dignity. 

And now for Mr. Richard Rush, who has also been for 


some time in London os an Agent of the Government in rela- 
tion to the Smithsonian bequest, und who was first indicated 
by the Globe as the truce author of the republication com- 
plained of. Mr. Rush has also come cut with a letter aver- 
ring and justifying his agency in the business, with comments, 
historical, political, moral and poetical. As to the only er 
sential point in dispute—the right of a Government function- 
ary abroad to republish such political pamphlets as be may 
choose—we are disposed to agree with him; though still, 
there is room for the question of propriety, if such publication 
is calculated to injure the credit, depreciate the property, and 
embarrass the business of American citizens abroad, without 
effecting any purpose at home or abroad. But Mr. Rush 
places his defence—which rests far more securely on the as 
sumption that no defence is needed—on the ground that our 
National Administration was suffering under the continued 
obloquy of the whole British press. Now, any person who 
reads English newspapers clearly knows that this assumption 
is false—that the whole Radical press of Great Britain bas 
been uniformly and warmly favorable to Gen. Jackson and 


| the Anti-Bank policy, while the conservative journals bave 
|| regarded our Administration with evident partiality since the 


controversy with France. A few querulous remarks bave 
been drawn forth by recent events; but even now the whole 
English press is ludicrously ignorant of the pelitical which 
have combined with other causes to produce the commercial 
convulsion here which reacts so fearfully on Great Britain. 
It would mortify the pride of an Englishman to acknowledg*, 
even if his judgement were satisfied of the fact, that the wy: 
ward policy of the American Government had mainly contre 
buted to throw into disorder the whole commercial world. 
But at the time when Mr. Rush procured the publication of 
this letter, our country was hardly spoken of at all in the Em 
glish papers. You might peruse a score of them without 





should its next-door neigh. r, which suspended and resumed || come out in favor of a National Bank. Gammon. 


finding any but the most brief, confused, and pointless all 
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sion to the Anti-Bank policy of our Government. Had it 
been otherwise, we presume the Administration would have 
been content tu rest ite justification on its own official docu- 
ments—the Presidents’ Messages, &c. being uniformly pub- 
lished in all the leading British journals—without wishing to 
be dragged by a too officious official into a pamphleteering 
controversy in Europe with a state corporation. 





Bank of the Metropolis.—Gen. Van Ness, President of 
this institution, has published an exposition of the reasons 
which induced its suspension of specie payment. This is 
well, but hardly necessary. The Bank of the Metropolis 
paid specie as long as it was able, and then stopped, with 
securities in its possession which could not indeed be coined 
into dollars, but amply sufficient to discharge all its liabilities 
twice over. Such a course needs no justification, and such a 
Bank no certificates of its solvency. Gen. Van Ness demon- 
strates the absurdity of attempting to redeem small notes, 
without redeeming in full—but that had been done a dozen 
times before. The only fact of importance disclosed by Gen. 
Van Ness is, that the President of the United States (this be- 
ing a Deposite Bank) assented to the suspension of specie 
paym nt before that decisive step was taken. 


Mr. Webster, with his wife ond daughter, reached Cincin- | 
nati on Friday the 3d, his friends having chartered a steam- 
boat to receive him at North Bend, where he had been enjoy- 
ing the hospitalities of Gen. Horrison. He was welcomed to 
Cincinnati by a large concourse of her citizens, whom he ad- 
dressed at length on the following day, in relation to our Na- 
He was introduced to the citizens by General 
Harnson in a short complimentary speech. He attended 
Divine worship at Dr. Beecher’s Church on Sunday, and 
embarked in the General Pike for St. Louis on Monday. 

Gen. Robert Armstrong, of Nashville, appears to have 
been fully agreed upon by the friends of Mr. Van Buren in| 
Tennessee as their candidate for Governor. ! 


tional affairs. 


Hon. Newton Cannon appears likely to be supported gen- 
erally by the Anti-Van Buren Tennesseans for Governor, 
though many others have been proposed. Judge Dillahunty 
is the last named. 


Gen. William Stone is a candidate for Congress in the | 
Fourth District. (We believe this is the Knoxville District, | 
last represented by Hon. Pryor Lea.) 

Gov. White, of Louisiana, has refused to call an extra 
session of the Legislature of that State, and given his reasons 
therefor. He thinks Suspension Laws and the like would be | 
wrong in principle, and conducive to no practical good. He | 
dcems it better to let matters toke their course. j 

Jeremiah Jack, Eaq. of Greene Co. is a candidate for Con- 
gress in the Jonesborough ‘District, Tennessee. He is a new! 
man, with whose politics we are unacquainted. 


Hon. John Bell and his opponent, Mr. Hall, are canvassing 
the Nashville Congressional District with great spirit. The 
contest is close and doubtful. The District gave a small ma-| 
jority for Mr. Van Buren last fall. 


Mr. Jefferson Phelps, a candidate on the Administration 
side to succeed Col. R. M. Johnson in Congress, in an ad-| 
dress to the people of the District, argues that the destruction | 
of the National Bank is not among the primary causes of our | 
present trouble. So far so good. He then casts about him 
for a remedy, and as the result of much cogitation, concludes 
that the creation of a National Bank is indispensable. Our | 
brother editor seems to have a faculty for reasoning round a) 
corner. 


A Riddle.—Weighmaster General J. J. Bedient called a 
meeting of the Tammany Society last week, in the following 
terms: 

TAMMANY SOCIETY, OR COLUMBIAN ORDER. 
_Brotuers—A regular meeting of the Institution will be held in the 
“ouncil Chamber of the Great Wigwem, on Monday evening, Sth of 
June, at half an hour after the setting of the sun. and punc- 
‘ual attendance is requested. By order of the Grand Sachem. 
JNO. J. BEDIENT, Secretary. 

Manhattan, Season of Fruits,Seventh Moon, Year of Discovery 
of Independence 61, and of the Institution the 49tb. 

We think we understand all this except the peroration. 
“Season of Fruits,” is it? We took a stroll into the country 
some days after the promulgation of this summons, and found 


nothing of the fruit kind in being—Ah! We have it! It is 





| repealing the charter of the New Haven Bank. 


been nominated for Mayor of Charleston, S. C. by the ‘ Inde- | 


GENERAL NEWS. 





Population of Mississippi.—A new censts of this State 
gives the following aggregate: White Males above forty-five 
years of age, 6,103; do. between twenty-one and forty-five, 
30,594; do. eighteen and twenty-one, 4,541; do. under eigh- 
teen, 36,181: total of white males 77,419. White Females 
over sixteen, 27,834; under do. 32,461: total 60,295. To- 
tal of whites, 137,714. Slaves—male, 81,838; female, 82,- 
555: total, 164,493. Whole population, 302,207. Princi- 
pal towns, Natchez, with 3,731 free white inhabitants; Vicks- 
burg, 2,716, and Columbus, 1,448. 


Mr. Talimadge’s Letter.—The reader will not fail to re- 
mark, as one of the most significant of the signs of the times, 
the letter of Hon. Nath’l P. Tallmadge, U. S. Senator from 
this State, which we have transierred to our columns. It is 
a document which demands a hearing; but the reader will 
not understand us as approving all its doctrines. For in- 
stance, the idea of creating a specie currency by simply 
interdicting small notes, though at the same time we are 
increasing the number and capital of our Banks, and, by re- 
ducing our Tariff and allowing a credit for duties, insuring a 
balance of trade against us, to be followed by a drain of spe- 
cie, seems to us deceptive and chimerical. Every dollar 
added to the banking capital of the country tends to increase 
the price of agricultural and other staple products, to stimu- 
late importation from abroad, and restrain exportation by 
high prices at home, thus insuring a demand for specie to | 
send to Enrope. In this predicament, to attempt the destruc- 
tion of small notes to be replaced by silver. is only to insure 
arunon the Banks, and a suspension of specie payments. Is 
it not so? Still, we bespeak an earnest consideration for the 
views of the Senator. 
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_From the Philadelphia Gazette, 
We should like to see gainsayed the follo remarks 
from the London Standard, made on hearing of the failures 
in New-York, and the commercial storm impending over the 
nations,—that is, if any wiseacre will attempt it: 

“ The time has now arrived for us to remind the public of 
Pomeeeeveruaes one hundred times in this journal— 

ly, the proposition that there is not above ground in the 

world, one half, one quarter or one tenth of the gold and 
silver necessary to carry on domestic and external trade, 
upon its present scale, throughout the earth. The proposi- 
tion we have always accompanied by the , that no 
one nation can ever attempt to make gold and silver the ex- 
clusive instrument of its domestic commerce, without deran- 
Pa universally, and deranging the happiness of all 
mankind.” 


COINAGE OF GOLD AT — ae DURING THE MONTH 





Remaining uncoined on the 30th of April,........++. $308,640 
Deposites during the month of May—coins of the 
U. 8. of eld standard,....... eeoccesccccscce 755 
Bullion of the U. 8........ erecccccceccccsecs 15,400 
Foreign coins....... cercccce cceccccccssccccees S170 
Foreign bullion and jewelry,.........+++-+++++ 50,570 
70,895 
$113,535 
Gold coinage in May, of which $111,000 was in quar- 
TOF COglES,.occccrccccccccccsssscccecvesesscecees 268,000 
Remaining uncoined May 3ist....... seeeeseeeeeees 113,535 


Specie.—Imports and Exports of Specie and Bullion into 
and from the U. S. for the years ending September 30, 1835 











Canandaigua has elected an Administration charter ticket. | 
Hon. Thomas Bennett, of Charleston, S. C. is a candidate 
for the Senate of that State, vice Hon. Joel R. Poinset', ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Navy. Mr. B. was formerly Guv- | 
ernor of South Carolina. 
Gor. Edwards, of Connecticut, was burnt in effigy in New | 
Haven on ‘Tuesday evening, on account of his veto on the um 
' 
Hon. Francis Thomas ( Adm.) has been nominated for re_| 
election in the Frederick District. \ 
Maryland.—Governur Veazey, with the concurrence of | 
the Council, has appointed Friday, the 25th day of July, as| 
the day of holding the Maryland Congressional Election. | 
Hon. Henry L. Pinckney, \ate Member of Congress, bas | 


pendent Republicans.’ 
Col. Edward H. Edwards has likewise been nominated | 
for State Senator, in place of Hon. Joel R. Poinsett. 
Significant.—The “Young Men's Democratic General 
Committee” of this city held a meeting on Monday evening 
at Tammany Hall, and passed resolutions of hostility to the | 
law legalizing the suspensiun of specie payments, to Banking | 
incorporations generally, &c. &c. and approving the whole | 


and 1836. Imports. 
Year, Gold. Silver. Total. 
163G,. ccccccccccccccecs $2,325,190... 10,806,251... .13,131,447 
Sins cecececeaseesens 7,231,862... 6,169,019. ...13,500,881 
Total,.....22s+ese0 $9,557,058... .16,975,279. . . .26,532,328 
1835, © seccccccocess $625,679. ....5,122,495..... 5,748,174 
1836,.csccess ceccccccecs 301,717..... 3,676,881... ..3,078,598 
Wn 0s 060008 entese €927,396..... 8,799,376..... 9,726,773 
Total imports in two years, as ebove,....... eee e+ 826,532,328 
Total exports “y * TITY? TTT TT 9,726,772 
Balance of imports over exports,......+-+++0+++ $16,805,559 


Comparative Summary of Banks in the U.S. at different 


periods: 
January 1, 1830. January 1, 1836. 
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Number of Banks,.........-++ BOO. ccccccce cece cDOle cece 
Capital. .ccccscccccccceces $145,192,268...... $251,875,292 
NN ON 61,323,898...... 140,301,038 
| Deposites, .......+++.+++++ 55,559,928...... 115,104,440 
Specie, ...cecceceseereececs 22,114,917...... 40,019,594 
Loans and discounts,....... 209,451,214...... 457.506,08) 





LETTER OF MR. TALLMADGE. 
To the Editor of the Argus : ~Povcukeersie, June 6th, 1837. 
Dear Sir—I have just seen the comments of the New York 
Evening Post on the meeting held at Poughkeepsie in rela- 
tion to the issue of small bills by the banks ; and I beg to 
correct, through the columns of the Argus, the errors into 
which the Post has fallen. Itis true I signed the notice for 


|| such a meeting, and, although I did not attend it, I approved 


then, as I do now, of its object, which was very different from 

that represented in the Post. The ob, ect was not to re 

the law prohibiting the circulation of small bills, but to sus- 
nd its operation during the suspension of specie payments. 
was one of the earliest advocates for a prohibition of the 

small bills, and I believe the measure recommended by the 

Poughkeepsie meeting is the surest means of preserving that 

law. Without its suspension during the suspension of specie 








course of the late and present Administrations in regard to | 
the Currency. ! 

The Postmaster General will this day assign his reasons || 
for not obeying the writ of mandamus issued against him by 
the U. S. District Court. The point in dispute, respecting 
the power of the Court to grant such a writ against a Federal 
officer, is one of the highest importance, and we shall watch 
the proceedings in the case with profound interest. 





Rumor from Washington.—The Philadelphia Inquirer 
of Tuesday morning, contains the annexed paragraph in re-| 
lation to rumors from Washington. We give it as we find it) 
in that journal, without professing to know any thing as re- 
gards the truth or accuracy of its statement: 

“* We have a variety of rumors from the seat of the Gener- 
alGovernment. It is said among other things, that a change 
is about to take place in the Cabinet—that all the members 
will retire, with the exception of Mr. Poinsett, and that 
Messrs. Rives and ae will occupy the State and Treasu- 

Departments. No doubt is entertained of the int- 
cmeat of Mr. Gilpin (a decided Federalist by they way) as 
Solicitor of the Treasury; but is now said that the District 
aa Phi ia is to be filled, and Messrs. Za- 
legman Phillips, F. E. Brewster, and John Miles, are spoken 





the “ Season of Fruite” politically. All right! 





of in connection with the station. Mr. Woodbury, it is prob- 
able, will go to Austrie.” 


| cause a total repeal, instead of a suspension of it. 


payments, there is much danger that the inconveniences felt 
by the whole community for the want of small change. will 
beget a very strong feeling in the public mind against the law 
itself, which may be carried into the next rm and 

may 
misjudge in this matter, but 1 know this to be the deliberate 
opinion of many of the warmest friends of the original pas- 
sage of that act; and that the mode recommended by the 
meeting was leemed the best means to preserve the law, and 
to give full effect to its provisions on the resumption of specie 
payments by the banks. Already those inconveniences are 
felt. and already is the country flooded with small bills from 
the adjoining states. [ cannnot appreciate that policy which 
would increase our circulation by a spurious currency from 
abroad, instead of giving to the community the bills of our 
own banks, which are under our own control; of whose sol- 
vency we have no doubt, and for the safety of whose issues 
ample pfovision is made by our own laws. There is, to my 
mind, also, an inconsistency in anthorizing the suspension of 
specie payments by the banks, and, at the same time requir- 
ing the people to transact their business in a currency that 
cannot be had, and which they cannot in any way command. 
That this is true is evinced by the fact, that specie is not in 
circulation for small change, and that the small bills from 
other states now form the circulating medium in its stead, 
notwithstanding their circulation is in direct contravention of 
a penal law of this state, whose provisions have been «trictly 
observed until the suspension of specie payments by the 
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banks, but which are now violated from necessity and not from 
choice 


The editor of the Post is pleased to remark, that my speech 
in the Senate of the United States, about a year since, on the 
deposite act, im whicn | ventured some views in relation to our 
credit system, “‘ was duly copied into the whig papers with 
great applause,” &c. Seeing those papers but seldom, I was 
not aware how extensively it had been copied or applauded 
by them. I was, however, at that time in the regular receipt 
ef the Evening Post, and I do not rec ilect to have seen that 
speech copied into its columns, and am not aware that its 
readers have ever been favored with my views on that sub- 
ject, to enable them to form an opinion of the correctness of 
the animadversions of the Pest. ‘Chose views | believed cor- 
rect at the time, and I have seen nothing since to change 
them. I have no disguise about my opinions on this subject. 
I am in favor of a well regulated credit system, and opposed 
to the chimerical scheme of exclusive metallic currency. The | 
following extract from the speech which has so unceremo- 
niously received the censure of the Post, will show my opin- 
ions then, as well as the opinions which | now entertain : 

“ The credit system is the distinguishing feature between des- 
ism and liberty ; it is the offspring of tree institutions : it is 
nd to exist, and its influence is felt, in proportion to the free- 


— 





ascribe it to honest and patriotic, rather than to sinister and 
interested motives. 

In regard to the deposite act, which the editor of the Post 
is pleased to term the “ distribution bill, the blessings of 
which we are now enjoying,” I have nothing to add, at pre- 
sent, beyond what is contaimed in the speech to which he has 
referred, and which was delivered by me on the final passage | 
of that bill. I am willing to rest the justification for my vote | 
on the reasons there assigned. 1 believe it to have been one 
of the most wise and patriotic measures which could have 
been adopted, and which has received the decided approba- | 
tion of the people, although it is now xttempted to make it 


were intrusted with the issue of notes, it might immediately 
narrew the currency when bullion began to be exported, and 
expand it when it began to Le imported, and the Legislature 
might enforce its observance of such regulations as would ef- 
fectually prevent the fluctuations in the quantity and value of 
money ever exceeding those that would take place did it con- 
siat wholly of the precious metals. But nothing of the sort 
can be attempted so long as it is supplied by more than one 


source. Every thing must then be left to the discretion of the 
arties. And it will certainly happen in time to come, as jt 
- invariably happened in time past, that some of them wil] 


be increasing their issues when they ought to be diminished, 





the scape goat of all the evils which, from other causes, have | 
been visited upon the country. The time may come when I 
may feel myself called upon to raise my voice, once more, | 
in defence of this much abused and misrepresented measure. | 

If my course in regard to the deposite act and the currency | 
bill, is obnoxious to rebuke, I have the consolation to know 
that I am sustained in it by the almost unanimous voice of the 
friends of the Administration in the Senate of the United | 





and diminishing them when they ought to be increased. 
| “Mr. Loyd, whose authority on all questions of this sort js 
| so deservedly high, states distinctly that ‘an adherence to 
sound principle would certuinly lead io the conclusion, that 
the issues of paper money should be confined in one body, in- 
trusted with * power and control over the issues, and made 
| exclusively responsible for the due regulation of their amount.’ 
—(P. 52.) He is, however, disposed to think that the prac- 


States, and by an overwhelming majority of its friends in the | tice in this country of individuals and associations issuing 
House of Representatives. If such men are to be denoun- | notes has been so long established, and become so intimately 
ced, because they entertained and expressed opinions, on | connected with the habits and prejudices of the people, as te 
these great questions, different from those of the small mi- || leave but little hope of its eradication. We do not, however, 








dom enjoyed by any people. By freedom I do not mean unreg- 
ulated, unrestrained, natural liberty, but that freedom which 1s i 
founded on just and equitable laws ; where the rights of perso- | 
nal security, of private , and religious toleration, are | 
guaranteed to every individual; where there isa general diffu- || 
sion of knuwledge, and the existence of public and private mor- } 
ality. These are the elements, and they together form the ba- | 
sis of public contidence on which the credit system rests. This | 
is the invention of modern times. In the old governments of i 
Europe, where liberty never found a resting place, credit was | 
unknown. To the United States has been left the honor of ma- | 
turing this system. To the United States, also, iv the honor due 

of having first applied the system of steam navigation. The ef- | 
fects on the ral prosperity of the nation have been as sensi- | 
bly felt in the one case as in the other ; and he who should at | 
this day recommend an eatire abandonmentof our credit system | 
for a sole and exclusive metallic currency, would be deemed no | 
less visionary than he who should attempt to substitute a Peun- | 
sylvania waggon for a locomotive or a canal packet, or should | 
endeavor to stem the resistless current of the Mississippi in a 

fiat-boat, instead of those splendid palaces which now muve ma- 

jestically on its waters. Shall we then, Mr. President, check | 
this tide of prosperity, by the introduction of new and untried | 
schemes? Shall we not be content with the necessaries, the | 
comforts, the conveniences, and the luxuries of life, which are so 

widely diffased throughout this whole country! Shall we at- | 
a ay oe, subvert and destroy a system which has 

produced ali these blessings ’—which has brought happiness 





and plenty to the door of every man ?—and that, too, for the pur- 
pose of adopting some of the exploded doctrines of the political || 
economists of Eu ? Sir, you might as well attempt to apply ti 
the common law of England, which was born and nurtared on | 
the Thames, to the father of waters in this western world, and | 
to our mighty inland seas, compared with which, the boasted H 
streams and lakes of Europe dwindle into rills and ponds beside | 
them. Yes, these vast inland seas, into which, in the ianguage | 
of a distinguished senator of my own state, you migbt cast the 
whole land of the common law, without producing a ripple. Sir, | 
I believe I speak the almost unanimous sentiment of my politi-| 
cal fri in this Senate, when IJ suy they intend no oul tuing. 
I believe I speak the sentiments of the Democratic party through. | 
out the Union, when I say, I believe they neither expect or de- | 
sire any such thing. What, then, do they expect and desire ! | 
I answer, no more, nor no less, than every real friend two his 
country is willing to adopt, namely a preservation, and at the 
same time, a regulation of the credit system. In all such 
measures of reform I. will go as far as he who goes farthest. | 
Preserve and regulate but not destroy, is my motto. Enlarge | 
your specie basis ; introduce as far as practicable, a gold cnr. || 
rency, by the prohibition of small notes ; provide means for 
coming at the mint ; take all proper measures to prevent exces 
sive issues of bank pees, the unnecessary increase of bank 
incorporations ; repeal your restraining laws, so as to permit the 
free , and investnent of forei i Whatever 
danger there may be, is to be found in the abuse of the system, 
and not in its existence. Guard against these abuses, aud cor- 
rect them when discovered. An entire abandonment of the 
eredit Ce a return to a sole aad exclusive metallic cur- 
rency, if it were practicable, would produce desolation and 
destruction from one extremity of the Union to the other. Such 
notions ought not, cannot, must not prevail.’’ 


The difficulties under which the country now labors have 
been increased by the efforts which haw: been made, by vis- 
ionary theorists, to impair public confidence in our credit sys- 
tem, and to introduce in its stead an exclusive metallic cur- | 
rency. Such being my honest convictions, then and now, 
they cannot be changed by charging them to improper mo- 
tives ; and I am yet to learn that the democracy of the State 
of New York entertain different views from these. At ali 
events, as long as I amcalled upon t» discharge a public duty 
in regard to matters in which the great and vital interests of 
the country are so deeply invilved, I will discharge that duty 
conscientiously and ly, without reference to donuncia- 
tions from such a quarter. I have been too long and too in- 
timately associ with the democracy of the State, to doubt 
that the correctness of my motives will be duly a i 
dy them ; and if there be a difference of opinion between any 
qortion of my fellow citizens and myself, I trust [ shall be 





| the cause of the evils we now suffer.—All things considered, 


| shall appoint. 








able to do them the justice, whatever they may do to me, to 


nority of their political friends, I am ata loss to know how | 
the great principle of the republican party, namely, that the | 
majority shall govern, is to be respected or preserved. We | 
have fallen on evil times, indeed, if such denunciations are to 

be made, and that top by a press professing to belong to the | 
same party. 1 had supposed that every ditlerence of opinivn | 
was not a difference of principle—and whilst Lam very apt} 
to distrust my own judgment, when I see the large majority | 
of my political friends entertaining different views from my 


own, on matters about which we all have an equal right to! 


judge : still, L cannot but feel confirmed in my opinions, when 


I find them endorsed, with almost entire unanimity, by the | 
representatives of the nation. On some of these subjects, the 
late Executive differed from the great body of the friends of | 
his Administraticn in both branches of Congress. I trust, how- | 
ever, that the measures of the present Administration will be 
taken in wisdom—will avoid the ulfraism of the day, and 
will be such as to promote the great and paramount interests 
ofthe country. [need not say, that in the support of such 
measures my best faculties will be exerted. 
Respectfully yours, N. P. TALLMADGE. | 





Col. R. M. Johnson, Vice President is said, in a Western 
paper, to have condemned the whole policy uf the last Ad- | 
ministration in regard to the currency, and denounced it as, 
this story seems rather improbab'e. 

The Whigs of Ohio propose holding a great State Con- | 
vention at Culumbus on the 4th of July. 

The Whigs of Vermont will hold a State Convention at 
Montpelier on Monday the 12th of July. | 

The Friends of Mr. Van Buren in the same State have 
called a Convention to assemble on the 21st inst. 

The vote for Governor in New Hampshire at the March 
Election, was for leaac Hill, 22,361; all others, 2,171. 

Michael Monohon, a lad of fourteen, was convicted at 
Loweil on Friday last of setting fire to a barn, by which 
several buildings were destroyed, and one man lost his life. 
He was sentenced to be hung at such time as the Governer 


Charles Downing, Esq. has been chosen a Delegate to the 
next Cengress from Florida, over Gen. Leigh Read and Col. 
William Wyatt, by a considerable plurality. 

The Political Register is a new journal at Columbus, 
Ohio, by John M. Gallagher. Ultra Whig in polities. 


Overbanting.—The last Edinburg Quarterly Review has 
a commanding article on the existing commercial distress, as 
prevailing in England. It attributes its origin in a great 
measure t+ the multiplication of local banks, and the conse- 
quent increase of paper issues, giving an undue stimulus to 
commerce, manufactures, and every variety of speculation.— 


| think that the difficulties in the way of the suppression of local 
|notes would be found to be nearly so great, were it set ser. 
jiously about, as Mr. Loyd seems to infer. Were Parliament 
to enact that all local or provincial notes payable on demand 
should cease to circulate on the Ist of Janaury, 1840, their 
withdrawal might, we apprehend, be effected with very little 
| trouble and inconvenicnce”’. 
| Mussissirrt.—A correspondent of the National Intelligen- 
leer writes thus—“ The Legislature of this State bas just ad- 
jjourned. They have done nothing towards relieving the dis- 
j tress of the Stave. In fact, nothing can be done by a State 
| Government. Relief must come from the Federal Govern- 
ment, or not at all. No other kind of legislation can be of 
jany benefit to the country. 
| “tis deplorable to sce a State, possessing the wealth that 
thie State doce, prostrated ata blow. A few months ago 
every thing was hfe and animation among us. Now, things 
| look gloomy and heart-sickening.” 
Extensive Conflagration.—A most calamitous fire occur- 
j red on Saturday in Suffolk, in Nansemond Co. Va. which has 
j land one-half of that beautiful littl town in ashes. The fire 
| broke out between 12 and 1 o'clock in the day time, in a 
cabinet maker's shop mn the lower divieton of the town, and 
swept up and down the main street on both sides, to the dis- 
}tance of three or four hurdred yards, rn =, about two 
hundred houses of every description, incinding the court 
house and jail, the Castle Inn, the Rising Sun tavern, nearly 


} fifty dwelling houses and several stores and offices—in a word 


the whole extent of buildings between the South Crosstreet 
(about one hundred yards below the intersection of the Rail 
| Road) and the North Cross-street. (about the same distance 


| above the river) was swept as with the besom of destruction, 


the only house remaining being a long one story brick dwell- 

ing house on the west side of the street, which escaped the 
lconflagration in 1779, when the town wos burnt by the Bn- 
jtish troops. The clerk's office being fire proof, escaped. 

All the honses destroyed were of wood, a few of them 
large and handsome edifices, bat all of them exceedingly 
combustible. Indeed the flames spread with such rapidity 
thot no earthly power could have arrested their progress short 
of the points at which they were stopped. ; 
| We have heard no estimate of the loss—the amount of in- 


| surance we learn is about $30,000, principally in the Virginia 


| Mutual. [ Norfolk Herald. 





Disastrous Conflagration in Rochester.—(Office of the 
Democrat, June 11.J—A most serious fire has just been sub- 
dued. It broke out in the stone block, on the corner of Buf- 
falo nnd Front streets, in the store occupied by E. M. Por 
sons, and rapidly communicated to the leather warehouse of 
\the Mesers. Graves, and the rifle factory of the Messrs. Mi- 
Her, in the rear, and to the hardware atore of L. M. Sibley & 
| Co. and to the grocery stores of Failey & Hamilton, an of 
| George A. Avery & Co. The buildings are nearly entirely 

destroyed, together with a very large amount of goods. 
At one time the Arcade was threntencd. So inevitable 
| did its destruction for a time appear, that the letters in the 


We make room for one paragraph, affording an idea of the || Post Office were all packed up and removed, as were iso 


remedy suggested: 


“* Now, to accomplish this radical cure, that is, to make 
sure that the fluctuations of the currency shall not in future 
exceed those that would occur were it wholly metallic, it is 
indispensable that all local notes be suppressed, and the issue 


of paper confined entirely to one body. Nothing short of this | 
can be of any material service. The exacting of security, I 


previously to the issue of notes, would not hinder that compe- 





}many of the goods in the stores. The druggist establish- 
jment of Mr. Pitkin escaped os by miracle. The lors cannot 
| be less than $75,000. uch, if not the whole of this sum, '* 

— covered by insurance. Messrs. Avery & Co. are the 
i losers, as the lofts of their extensive establishment 
| were literally crammed with goods. 


Evils of Tobacco Chewers.—The P ian General 
|| Assembly, lately in session at Philadelphia, found it very dif- 
aot notwithstand- 





tition among the issucrs that is the bane of the present sys- || ficult to obtain a house for their . 
tem ; nor prevent their being at one time in excess, and at || ing there are 18 of 20 Presbyterian churches in the city ; o8 


another time deficient. If we would 
must make an end of a plurality of issuers. If one body only 


provide for that unity of || the reason was, that man 
action, and that equality of value that is so indispensable, we || use of tobacco, that : 





the ministers were weyers on 
the proprietors were unwilling to let tie 
| into their churches, " 
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cr Mr. H. G. Daccens, a General and confidential Ageut of this 
establishment, will _— immediately by way of Utica to Lewis, 
Jefferson, Oswego, , and other inland and Western Counties, 
passing ‘over into Upper Canada and visiting our subscribers in that 
quarter. Our local aad ether Agents are expecially requested to af- 
ford him every facility for the full sett! tof all outstanding ec- 
counts. We wust reduce our indebtedness by first reducing the 
amount duc us. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The lines of “ Harriet” will appear. 
“The Lovers” (Terence) will certainly appear. 
Stanzas—“ They met—"t was ina foreign clime”—will do. The lines 
upon a wave are declihed, 
“A Sketch,” &c. (Zilla) is held under consideration. 
“ Forgetfulness” (Stella) is welcomed, and will speedily appear. 











“ Melanie amd Other Poems—By N. P, Willis."—The contents of this 
volume are delightful—we know no truer epithet. Mr.Willis, though 
by no means the greatest, is the most pleasing poet of the age, and 
there is ever a freshness of thought and buoyancy of temper beneath 
ive exquisite polish of his style which take hold on the heart. His 
few tragic or sorrowful effusions form no real exception to the spirit 
of these remarks. His‘ might is gentleness.’ One cannot read a page 
of bis writings without feeling that the author must be an agreeable 
companion, an idolized relative, and a therished friend, as well as alo- 
ver of Nature and a not unrewarded watcher of the stars. He bas writ- 
ten much and well for one of his yoars; he may write more forcibly 
but hardly more agreeably hereafter. He seems to possess the genius 
rather than the ardor of the poetic character, and to be more able to 





win laurels than eager to win them by the patient and lonely vigil on 


EXHIBITION, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—Concluded. | 


Zelda, Portrait of a Lady, (No. We) by W. Page. “I like that one 
best which I perused last,” said Webster, on being asked which of 
Shakspeare’s plays he preferred; and the same reply would be appli- 
cable to the productions of Mr.Page—the last being widely different, 
both in conception and execution, from any preceding one; yet we 
always recognise their author, not from their assimilation, but from 
their high standigg in HH] The cost of this portrait par- 
takes of the Oriental, and in fact the whole figure bes much of its 
beauty and wildness. The dark raven hair, the full black eyes that 
startle the beholder, so real they seem, and the cherry lips that ap- 
pear detained by some inward thought, are all full of truth and love- 
liness. The coloring is soft and t p t, although in soft not 
equal to the one mentioved before by the same artist; the attitu je is 
queenly and graceful, and the drawing fine. Another admirable qual- 
ity that this picture possesses is, that no style of pencilling is disco- 
verable, and we look upon it as upon Nature—not for manner, but 
for beauty and variety. 

Dominie Sampson reading the King’s commission to the Laird of Ellan- 
gowan, (251) by F. Williams. The Dominie, with his peculiar air of 








wonderment, one can imagine, is exclaiming in his favorite cant, | 


*Pro-di-gious!" The composition is well conceived, but the effect is 
wanting in vigor; for candle-light, the density and quantity of the 
dark is not equal to the hour. It too frequently occurs that artists 
mistake a pleasing appearance for reality, and thus run into a tedious 
sameness. When one or two such pictures are seen, the merits of 
all are disclosed. 


Portrait of Miss Sedgwick, (271) by C.C. Ingham. A fine likeness, || 


readily recognised, and a decided improvement in force upon the ge- 


neral works of Mr. Ingham. He has not treated shadow as though 


{ ‘ . . 
which Thought best loves to shed her divine influences. There are || afraid of it. The arrangement is agreeable, particularly the head 


higher capacities in his mind than circumstances have yet developed ; 


and we trust to realize greater achievements than * Melanie’ here- |! 


after. (Saunders & Otley.) 4 


i and bonact. 


Santa Claus, or St. Nicholas, (273) by R. W. Wier. We never saw 
this reverend old friend of our youth—till, from what our dreams 


——_—__—___—__—— | have told, this is an undoubted resemblance ; and the peculiar twist 
Bulwer's * Athens.’—In addition to the notice on another page of || given to the nose by means of bis ungentle thumb, as he scans the 
this sheet, we may state that the two volumes now published bring I fated stocking, is exact. In many respects, this picture recalls the 
dowa the history of Athens to the period when she was at the height || rude drollery of Teniers, yet lacks his anatomical truth. He de- 
of her glory and dominion under the sway of Pericles ; and the last || lighted in realities, and dealt but little in the visionary world. This 
cloves with acritical examination of the plays of Sophocles. The || picture, although a caricature, cannot be called out of character. The 
whole work will be completed in two additional volumes, tracing the || coloring is rich and warm, yet its parts separate too suddenly ; for 
dechioe of Athens from the era of Pericles to the despotic sway of i] instance, the bright red cloak has an unbecuming hardness. Mellow- 
Augustus, when the sceptre of the intellect passed entirely from her, || ness and blending hold a charming influence in combining objects; 
as that of political power had done many years previously. ‘This || and there can be no sufficient reason for neglecting them, as their loss 
work should be not merely read, it should be studied, by every youth | cannot be supplied. 
inthe republic. (Harper & Brothers.) 


“ The Stor of Seville, a Drama—by Mrs. Butler.” —We Inst week gave | of flesh and design, this is a fine and unaffected head. The original 
ples to an eulogistic review of this play, embracing extracts of the | (Mr. Cole) could not be mistaken by any one who had seen him. Mr. 
most beautiful passages. The reader who wishes to see all that can | Durand's pictures, like true friends, improve upon acquaintance, and 
be said in its favor will tarn to that review. Our own opinion of Mrs. | there could be no better evidence of their truth. Itis a remarkable 
Fanny Kemble Butler's production can be given in fewer words. wel Sen | ak 

: } in painting. 
deem it weak and inefficient as a drama, faulty and ill-sustained as a | : A aon . (8) tp CL. agham, ‘Poem the cuberete alecty evte- 
poem, meagre vet incredible in plot, and coarse beyond our concep- |) 


i end b ae | ced in the execution of this picture, we suppose it was wrought 
tices of womanhood ta ite desperate assaults on w — | through a microscope, and wonder if every blade of grass and every 


has a few redeeming passages, but they would hardly Gill one-twen- | leaf was not counted. It would be something for the curious to con- 


tieth of its pages.—If thix our frank opinion shall inspire any one | . " th thi is tenet ° I to Job’ 
with an uncontrollable desire to read it, Messrs, Saunders & Otley ! ee ee ee en = 
{ 


will supply him with a copy. 








|| ture much of the dramatic character of Hogarth—all his originality 


Portrait of a Gentleman, (281) by A. B. Durand. Both in imitation | 


fact that he who long stoo< first in eugraving, now stands among the 


' 
The Rafe, (285) by W.8. Mount. There is contained in this pic- | 





Great Riot in Boston.—The Boston papers of Monday 
| furnish us with the following accounts of an alarming riot, 
| which eccurred at Boston on SuNDaY LasT:— 
From the Morning Pcst. 

| A terrible conflict commenced yesterday afternoon, about 

three o'clock, between Engine Company No. 20, and a very 
| large Irish funeral procession in East street. There are near- 
| ly as many rumors in circulation, as to the origin of the dis- 
turbance, as there were parties wngaged in it. As far as we 
| could arrive at the facts, they appear to be as follows :— 

No 20, the Extinguisher, had just arrived from the fire at 
Roxbury, and had their enginge in the middle of the street 
in front of the engine house, when the procession came down 
the street. Some at the head of the procession ordered the 

| engine to be removed from the street, and the company refu- 
| sed to do so. One engine-man was laid hold of, and pushed 
aside. This was resented by his comrades, but, being great- 

ly outnumbered, they retreated into their house. The pro- 
j cession then moved on. The Extinguisher’s men, in the 
; mean time, prepared to resent their defeat—rang their own 
|| bell, and sent a man to ring the Rev. Mr. Young’s bell, as if 








| for an alarm of fire. 

|| This plan was immediately successful in calling out No. 
| 14, Cataract, which accidentally fell in with the procession at 
| the junction of Summer and Sea streets; but as the hearse 
|| was not in sight at this point, the company were not apprized 
|| that the large collection of people yo ran in among were 
connected with a funeral. The Irishmen, however, supposed 
| that they came to renew the former conflict, and at once com- 
menced an attack on the men at the ropes. 


|| The company defended themselves a3 well as they could, 
| and were soon reinforced by Nos. 2, 6, 8,9, 10, 13, and 20, 
|| and straggling members of the compenies.—The funeral was 
by this time entirely broken up, and the Irishmen fell back 
into Broad street, where they made a stand. Bricks and 
| stones then began to fly, and deadly wounds were given. The 
Irish made numerous sallies, discharging their missiles, but 
gradually gave way on the South. As they gave ground, the 
|dwellings occupied by their countrymen were attacked, and 
the windows and every movable article demolished. There 
is no reason whatever, to believe that the houses thus assail- 
|| ed, were occupied by the Irishmen who were engaged in the 
|| affray. 
| This outrageous attack was chiefly made by lads about 16 
a d 18 years of age. Feather beds were ripped open, and 
| their contents poured out at the windows, forming an exact 
imitation of a snow storm. This work lasted upwards of two 
, hours, the Irish occasionally making ineffectual sallies in de- 
| fence of the houses. The Mayor was early on the ground, 
|) und in one of the sallies was knocked over. The military 
|| were ordered out, but as the members of the various compa- 
| nies were naturally much dispersed, they could not be form- 
|| ed till about 6 o’clock, at Faneuil Hall. 
|| The Lancers, under Gen. Davis, formed the van, and were 
supported by the Boston Light Infantry, and the New Eng- 
land Guards. The Mayor, Aldermen, and City Council, 


| were also in the line. ‘They cleared the street instantly, and 


no further violence was committed, after their appearance. 
| They were soon reinforced, by the Washington Light Infan- 
try, City Gurds, Rangers, Mechanic Riflemen, and Lafayette 


Alphabet of Botany.—Mahloa Day has just published an “ Alpha- | and humor, without any of his ironic severity, resulting from conti- | Gusnde 
" 


bet of Botany for beginners, by James Keanie, M. A. Professor of Zo- | nual observation and a clear conception. Each character performs 
ology, King’s College, London—Revised aud Corrected for the Use i hie own part and no more. We have not space to particularize their 
of American Schools, by Arabella Clark, Principal of Female School, | excellence, and must rest satisfied with the full acquaintance that the 
N.Y." Second edition. It is an unpretending little volame of 150 | public has already with them; however, more variety in tinting the 
pages, and seems well calculated to facilitate the pleasing study to | desh would not be lost upon them; it must be a source of regret that 
which ut is devoted. | works so near perfection should have a single fault. 

“ Williams's Annual Register.”"—This work is truly more deserving i} Courtship, (291) by the same. No conception could be more agree- 





The General Assembly of the Preshyterian Church which 
has been in session in l’hiladelphia for about three weeks 
past, has finally adjourned. It has been a cutting and car- 
ving body. Four synods and one presbytery bave been ex- 

|communicated, which comprse an aggregate of probably 
| five hundred ministers and churches. The synods are the 


than ever before, and we trust the measure of its patronage will be | able than this. There is a fine rustic ease in the suitor; his face has || Western Reserve, Utica, Geneva. and Genesee, in this state, 
ealarged accordingly. At any rate, its old patrons, who are acquaiat- || « broad grin of inward exultation, declaring that he has‘turnedup and the presbytery which suffered decapitation is the third 
ed with its merits, will not desert it. | hearts’ and feels happy ia the conquest. We like the manver in | presbytery of Philadelphia. These have been - off for al- 
, . : " a art | which he is occupied in stretching the yarn; and notwithstanding | leged errors in doctrine, The whole session of the General 

Nea- York end Broshiyn Coal Compeny.—We trest these of cur il | his arms may tire, he has no reason to complain in ro laudable a | Assembly bas been stormy, and been characterized by the 


low-citizens who are able to provide a stock of fuel for the ensuing ay 
Winter will remember the exorbitant prices of the last, and take ef- || ©24**- The bashful timidity of the female is exquisite. The knit- 
fectual measures to counteract their recurrence. The formation ot} ting-work lying upon the stool shows tho care cad truth of Mr. M.'s 
the Company above named seems to afford an excclient opportunity H drawing, without any appearance of labor—thus fulfilling the adage, | 
for procuring coal at the lowest fair price; and we hope those who “The ttampe of the art is in the hiding of it.’ 
have not alreadv done eo will give the enterprise an hour's attention, | Young Thieves, (296) by F. Fink. Whoever this young artist may 
and, if satisfied, their support | be—and we have not before heard of him—he evinces in this produc- 
? ° ——— \ tion much talent, and the general idea is new. The passion of fear | 
Immigrants.—Rather more than siz thousand foreigners || holds not enough influence upon the figures; they are too indifferent | 
h i : ‘ > || to the danger of their situation, and the lights would endure spread-_ 
pein etre 08 Gp og during the at week. Eight hu i ing and strength. The pencilling and color is natural and free, es- | 
ed came up from Amboy by the rail-rond on Thureday, and pecially upon the feet of the kneeling boy—the drawing correct and | 
were brought into the city from Jersey in the ferry-boate— |) flowing. We esteom this a very promising cffort. 
the shippers thus saving all the trouble, expense und delay of || The Devil's Deacon, (298) by F.S. Agate, This picture (if it may 


quarantine and commutation. This is handy and pleasant— be so called) would not have received our remark, had it not, like the 


Particularly as the poor immigrants are brought over stowed 
two or three hundred in a vessel, like slaves, and are often 
tick with the small pox and other contagious disenses. If 
laws cannot reach such villany, for what do we pay taxes? 





Wm. Muldrow, of Missouri, whom it will be recollected 


sign of a country inn, attracted our attention ; and we see signs every 
day painted with more truth and certainly more merit. The Deazon's 
diameter in one direction must be about equal to that of Robertson's 
balloon—in the other, not thicker than a hemlock shingle. There is 
such a thing as agreeable caricaturing—but this piece is of the other 
sort. 


Landscapt, (119) by T. Cole. This landscape was accidentally 


was indicted by the grand jury of Marion County, for assault- || omited in our previous notices; and we cannot conclude without 
'ng with intent to kill, Dr. Bosley , in an abolition riot near |] pointing all lovers of truth to this admirable work of art, It is real- 





want of the Christian graces of charity and forbearance. 
For instance, the Rev. Mr. Breckenridge, in addressing him- 
| self to the synod of the Western Reserve, exclaimed, ** This 
jis our house. God gave it tous. There is the door, and if 
| you do not go out, we wil put you out.” And finally there 
| was a regular set-to between the treasurer of the Assembly 
and some other person, in consequence of a citation being 
served upon the former on the part of the excommunicated 
ministers and churches, to pay out no meneys in his hands 
until the constitutionality of the measures of the Assembly 
had been acted upon. The Assembly adjourned on the 10th 
inst. [Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 


How they do things in Alabama.—A letter received by a 
| gentleman of this city, from a friend in Alabama, states that 
| one of the Circuit Judges in that state had quashed all judge- 
| ments in the hands of the sheriff, and ordered the return of 

the monies collected tn them. On one of the judgements, 
| over $5000 had been paid, which the sheriff, in compliance 
| with the Judge’s order, refunded to the payer. In another 
| county the people had compelled the sheriff to resign, and 
| threatened to lynch the first man who should presume to ac- 


| cept the office, till they should be pleased to revoke the inter- 


diction. The judges and sherifis of Alabama are, we believe 





Palmyra, last fall, has been recently tried and acquitted. ity's self, and must rank among Mr. Cole's best efforts. 


elected Ly the people. [Sun. 
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\ i S Meeting of Presbyterians.—In pursuance of public notice, || but nevertheless, able to mount his horse. The other battal-| From Mexico.—Matters are all right in the South-West, : 
mes t8 a very lorge and respectable meeting convened at the Broome- |! ions were expected in that place. _ The division of the royal | Mexico cannot be dragged or driven into a war; and the 
eer street church, last evening, to hear the statements of the |i guard amounted to 9,000 men, with 40 pieces of cannon. | | tstors in Texian lands may as well give j . -” 
ie ; 2) Commissioners, in reference to ings of the late Gene-|| [t is stated that the name of General Evans does not figure mie y give itup. Presi. gia 
a HY ral Assembly, by which three synods and one presbytery, em- |! in the list of officers who are to take a part in the forthcoming dent Bustamente has released the passengers and crews of the 7 
ie bracing 600 ministers and 60,000 communicants, have beer || operations. A vessel laden with 1,000,000 francs, 20,000 || U. S. merchant vessels carried into Matamoros, even those pe 
if excluded from the Presbyterian church. great coats, and 80,000 pairs of shoes, for the Carlists, bound || condemned as pirates for forcibly retaking their own vessel 7 
th After the introductory exercises had been gone through || from Bord for Lequeitio, had, it was said, been captured || wy... is there to hinder a complete eutalpmnanis of a of 
mie with, Dr. Beman, of Troy, read a very long and detailed re- || on the coast by a Christino trincadore, and brought into Pas- | : Pit all existing pai 
i +. port of the proceedings of the Assembly, in which it — sages. Advices from Santander of the 3d, announced that | differences? So little belligerent is the new Mexican Gov. bes 
a bi ed that the confederation, formed in the year 1801, ha n || the city and province, together with the contiguous merindad | ernment that no further operations agginst Texas will be pro of 
ie 1 formally abrogated and ennulled by a vote of the majority of || of Old Castile, Villarcayo, the valley of Mena, &c., have | secuted at present. No outrages hed been committed ' 
\ Panes the late Assembly, upon the plea that error and irregularity || been declared in a state of siege the U. S. residents in Mexico, as we = da, 
nm had obtained an influence in the church, and had been dis- |} Rvussta.—The Emperor of Russia is about to make a tour | The sch Hel seed ay rca sor 
Alt seminated by the proscribed synods and presbytery. The ex- |) of his dominions. A German paper says it will be the most | °° © meat - “> fe =. Mi at New Orleans on the 6th pre 
Bibs if cluded communicants are those belonging to the synods of pects ever undertaken by a sovereign—as his Majesty || '"*t- we powes als petechennage yp aa a | her passen- thr 
b it Utica, Geneva, and Genesee, and the third presbytery of | proposes not to leave a hamiet from the most part “ar r > ny Passengers of the schooner Julius Cesar, 7 
a! Philadelphia. of Siberia to the Caucasus unexplored. sone Geet feild be ened passengers of the schooner ! 
dt The report having been read, a number of resolutions were |} AvstRia.—On the recovery of the Archduke Palatine, a Noe ny hes ae ee that these two vessels were wh 
ae © laid before the meeting, drawn by a minority of the Assem- || family congress of the chief branches of the imperial house | **!” ; . M exicans, aud their crews and passengers im- ure 
Bees cif? } bly, expressing in the strongest terms, their disapprobation jof Austra will be held at Vienna. The will of the former | - rr. a of the number, the New abe 
y pay of the acts of the majority, in their attempts to abrogate the |, Emperor will be formally taken into consideration. The Em- | MAG os aes - of ollowing particulars. dur 
hi ra union of 1801, which they denounced as unconstitutional, in- |, peror Ferdinand has presented to the city of Vienna his mag- | tr. san who was — whey wenn «me: ured on board ' 
Be AR ca. operative, disorganizing. unrighteous and revolutionary. nificent private brary, together with the choice collection of | of the narn 4 Cesar, by exican brig Gen. Terran, in the 
fee Austin Dickinson, professor of Lane Seminary, Ohio, ad- |) the late Em Francis. company with seven others were ordered to be shot at Mata. hor 
> aa dressed the meeting at some length, recommending them to|| Garerce.—The latest letters from Greece were silent res- | moros by Gen. Bravo, but before the sentence was carried in- brit 
: - endure with patience and resignation the unjust iption |, pecting the alleged destruction of the island of Santorini by |) '° execution, a reprieve arrived from the city of Mexico gran- con 
Bape"! > of the majority, and to persevere with zeal and fidelity to || an earthquake, but they show that the accounts of the disas- | “°F them a discharge. 
* eke overcome their oppreseors by the moral force of public opin- || ters caused at Hydra and Paros were far from having been | Mr. Gray further states, that all ideas of another cam- ome 
Ae ion. exaggerated. At Hydra 100 houses had been destroyed, and || paign against Texas have bec n abandoned for the present, an the 
be us After a few observations of similar import from other mem- || at Paros symptoms of an impending volcano were said two order from head quarters having been received to that eff. ct. i 
> eee bers of the Commission, the meeting adjourned. [Express. || have manifested themselves : 50 shocks had been experien- || The wagons destined to transport the baggage, &e. of the bov 
he i —_—— jced in the course of one day, and a vast number of animals | ey ee raed 0 been ae - 
To i. , eae 7 I 2H ‘ atameros was t vs 
i F R OM EUROP E. ie been suffocated by the vapors iesuing from the earth | 1500, who are represented alae. a te eg - 
in Since the publication of our last, the arrival of packets has | Destructive Fire-—We learn from the Elmira ‘(N. .Y) | having received o dollar fromthe government for the lust nine mal 
ES OT ea been almost unintermitted. The Orpheus from Liverpool | Republican of June 10, that the Elmira Mills, comprising the | months. ‘ F ’ | . 
ees ae ; brings advices to the 18th ult.—sixteen days later than our | grist and saw mills and sash factory owned by Mr. Damon | apt. W heelwright was at Brassos, St. Jago, rapidly re- P. 
A last. The commercial intelligence does not materially change |, Hatch of that town, were totally destroyed by fire early on the | Sie — bis hedine se. be yp ~ 7 emp of the pe 
ie the complexion of things. Cotton had declined a shade fur- |) morning of the Sth. Nothing but the account books were || yiiePendrnces inet Ing iol.  aartom Bac! been marched to | 
. ae cher; United States and Morris Canal Post Notes were ote-(|2°Ce- , Thete were 9600 worth of cashes, touls dic. owned | 0 Loa been made to Col. W. by the Menicane for ot er 
€ : , : ¥ | by the Messrs. Comptoms, and 800 bushels of grain, together | U0" Bad Deen made to Nol. Wy. by the Mexicans for an ex. ton 
Be f tionary. No symptoms of Bank suspension. The gloom | with 4 hage concemed. The cutive ince is neor 915,000, 1 change of prisoners, but was rejected. The ground of Col. 
a which hung over Liverpool and the manufacturing towns was |j only $3000 was insured. QOuly a part of the account books | ho ; ph sever beretnd +S pane wobing em _— T 
‘the oa fearful, but there had been few failures as yet, and none of | a of the fire supposed to be the friction of | rel oom +f eocquel; and ome the Net ~ - 
ae 14:4 any general importance. The American mercantile houses ——— | manded that the expense of transportation, both ways, should wen 
a : still braved the fury of the storm, though severely tried.—|| A Cattaraugus Outrage.—We are informed by a gentie- || be defrayed by the Texian Government. sab 
¥é ps They had dates from this country to the first—the very crisis a direct a the — of the =a, that . the = of | : of all hinds was extremely dull at ame, pre 
; sre : onnewango, last week, a mob gathered around the dwelling | t merican Citizens were in a great state rm on tis 
De ee oe peng yt poten wads m2 =n nissan | of man who had purchased the ies, as was alleged, alien} account of the expected arrival of the U. S. squadron and jee 
a: 3 nothing. That of the 8th will have carried still worse news; |) handedly, at the land office, from the former occupant, set | the harsh treatment they would receive from the Mexicans in tilt 
, 1 at if they withstand that they are safe, as a large amount of || fire to his buildings and burnt them to the ground ; and also || Consequence. serg 
1 ae Ol oe specie went out on the 16th. A few days will now tell the |) burnt considerable of ns fence, leaving his crops exposed to | The principal reason for abandoning the i hea 
i story. be gece We did not learn the sufferer’s name, nor any apes is the => Rowe sss pe = Be interior of this — the 
ats ” P P urther particulars. We think the foreguing, however, is | ted country, which requirec the government troops to keep vear 
ah = poitieet bevemeter ner srene | of the dowel ff the | ama” [Fredonia Censor. \them under. So long as this state of exists, Texas need have or 
as present Whig Ministry. A signal triumph has been achieved |, - - | no fear of Mexico. oni 
bt | the Conservatives in the return of Sir Francis Burdett to eras. ajor Lawrence, an officer of the Texian arm oll ts oo, a coupe 
¥ ke 7 t for the Borough of Westminster, a division of | Utetly from Texas, arrived at Cincinnati the Sth fasta, | From Texas.—A body of Indians (supposed to be 200) lang 
amen . : oug ’ | and assured the editor of the Whig, that there is not the | had appeared within 15 miles of Nashville, Milam county—a ther 
London. Sir Francis has been somewhat famous as a Radi- |) sjightest truth in the story going the rounds of the papers res- \ amall detachment of them even came to the immediate vicin- tain 
cal in his day, but has lately become quite Conservative in| pecting a mutiny alleged to have recently occured in the Tex- |) tY of that place. They killed one man in sight of the town. fami 
his views. He has long represented Westminster, but was || #29 army. me thing wae Me ina state of quietness and | _— “yf wy ng = aly ofa on ae to the ps 
P ° :_ || prosperity, a no pro<pect urthe stiliti ‘ ico. | orton Litt iver, overt t wagons, 6 i every 
recently requested to resign, on the escumption that his " pane a. + —~ aera || one of the men (five in number) attached to them, together now 
change of position was displeasing to his constituents. me Fire.—On Thursday morning at half past three o'clock, '| with the oxen. Some alar™ seems to pervade the remote G 
immediately complied and appealed to the people. Mr.) the dry goods store of Mr. Sealers in Grand near Allen street | settlements in consequence of this incursion. Me 
Leader, M. P. for Bridgwater, and one of the ablest and most , “®* eg i fire was discovered by one of the city | +. force will —- - — — the villages of Save 
ade ‘ < ‘ watchmen, James Forrester, who, on making the discovery, | these savages, in T to drive t tot homes. * 
popular Whig Radicals in Parliament, was selected to op- | probe cedig op tages y hae ga lh Gro in dha || The Indione killed three men acer Masteng Prairio—thelr re 
pose him. The result of the canvass was as follows: Sir F. | places—one in front and two in the rear. ‘names are M'Lane, Sheridan and Barnes, they stole upwards “ 
Burdett 3,567 ; J. T. Leader 3,052—majority for Burdett, || avy, Delavan has defeated the Brewers of Albany in the ° 0M thousand horses in the neighborhood of the same set- bush 
515. On the following day the victorious Baronet took his | action for $300,000 damages against him for saying that poi- tlement. _ de eichi 
seat on the Opposition benches of the House, amid vociferous | $onous drugs, filthy water, &c. were used in the making of | The Telegraph etates 6 number of petitions was before Burk 
ing. | their beer. If the suit is not now dropped, the brewers must Texian Congress for the incorporation of Banks. werr 
The Irish Municipal Reforia Bill, which passed the Com- | pay costs to this time, and then carry it to the court of errors. Alarming !—The Courier states that the ship Bangor, or- hund 
mons by a heavy Ministerial majority, has becn postponed to BF cam! + mad eontons Accident.—The Nashville Re- | re wh dearer mye from J eens oe vp ange Sener et a 
T 4 Mini Hl ican ay 23d says the steamboat Native, while ascen- a a eee ee me 
—— * led Lente = —— theeaton to comstes | ding the Cumberland te a few days before, burst her boi- | the small pox, and several had died from the disease be- - 
€ measures in the House—of what nature we | jer near the mouth of the Harpeth, by which one person (a! fore she arrived. The vessel is now at the quarantine. ay 
do not exactly understand. | negro woman) was killed, and several others badly scalded. Look out for Counterfeits !—One day last week. a mal! Th 
For an abstra the intelligence from the Continent we || New Post Masters.—Joseph Platt, Short Track, Allegany | tin box was picked up in Plymouth, (and on Tuesday last stand 
are indebted to the Express: county, New-York ; Gustavus S. French, Weaternville, Onei- | brought to the Bank in this village for examination) contain mark 
Srais.—We may expect to reccive important news from da county; Seth W. Higgins, Clifton Parke, Saratoga conn- | ing bank bills to the amount of about $1,500—all counter- pens 
Spain in a few days, as not less than thirty thousand of the | ‘Y+ Henry L. Gibson, Vicker's Ferry’ do.; Henry N. Hunt, feit, and of the following banks and denomination: Bank ot aon 
Queen's forces, have assembled at St. Sebastian. Tho ob-| Lvesville, Chautauque; Dexter Newell, Bainbridge; George | Pennsylvania, $10; Chenango, $5; Amberst, $5; and ox mani 
ject is to cut off the Carlists from the French frontier, and | Rogers, Malta. change Bank, Portland, $5. All were vm! executed, except hope 
thus to deprive to them of the supplies of provisions and || Land ¢, Kalamazoo.—The receipts for public lands the Pennsylvania, which was comparatively good. They 
ammunition, which enables them to carry on the war, and to| at the office in this village, for the five days commencing [ Litchfield, Con. Enq. Even 
drive them into the mountains. Had this step been taken, || 07 the 24th and ending on the 28th of May, 1836, were $106, Yates Oyer and Terminer.—Carey C. Dolly was lest 
as it ought to have been, somemonths ago, Gen. Evans would | 247 86. The receipts from the 24th to the 3ist of May, the | week tried for the murder of Josephus Woodruff, which re Se 
never have been repulsed from Hernani; but after so great a|| present year, were $1,764 44; making a difference of $104, || sulted i his acquittal, on ome of insanity, or that species ~ “ 
ae cite the Carlists, the result of future operations is very || 482 42. of partial derangement, styled Monomonia. Poa! 
General E : : ¥ Surplus Money.—In Niagara county the applications for || A Western City.—An Illinois editor states that the mort apopl 
the lo pe 3 Fo ge = rn ye ny clock, on || the surplus — amounted to $544,925, while the sum to || prominent which met his eye in the newly Inid [hatched] and "7 
‘ suffering, |i be loaned was only $65,206 61. newly Isid ont town of [/iopolis was a wolf-trap. 
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Camp, near Fort Dade, Florida, May 22d, 1637. 

“ There has been a force of more than 1000 men in this 
command, including a battalion of mounted men from Geor- 
gia, and about 120 Creek Indians. 

When we were in the interior of the peninsula, we met 
with scenes which were full of interest, and not without dan- 
ger. Our arrangements were made to form at moment 
of the night; using the ordinary caution of an Indian cam- 

ign each man slept with his belt on, and his loaded musket 
beside him, with the place pointed out for him to take in case 
of attack by the —_ 

We have a perfect Talleyrand of the Sa Cour: in Flori- 
da, in the person of a Seminole negro calledfAbraham Jwho is 
somewhat dignified with the title of ‘Prophet.’ He is the 
prime minister, and privy councillor of Micanopy, and has, 
through his master, who is somewhat imbecile, ruled all the 
councils and actions of the Indians in this region. 

Abraham is @ non-committal man, with a countenance 
which none can read; a person erect and active, and in stat- 
ure over six feet. He was a principal agent in bringing 
about the peace, having been a commander of the negrocs 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Raising the Wind.—We have seen a most ingenious fraud 
successively practised. The Delaware and Hudson Bank re- 
ceived on deposite sundry $100 bills of their own which had 
been cut or separated apparently for the convenience of trans- 
mission, but on a close examination, it was ascertained that 
these notes had been so cut and shaved and put together, that 
out of four bills of $100 each, five had been manufactured, 
each of the bills being more than one inch shorter than the 


genuine. (Star. 
Sooo —— 


More Specie——One hundred thousand dollars, arrived 
from the Commercial agency at St. Louis, in the steamboat 
Naples, this morning, for the Commercial Bank of this city. 
There are now upwards of nine hundred thousand dollars of 
silver and gold in the vaults of this institution. 

{Cincinnati Whig, June 7th. 

Bank of Buffalo.—We understand (says the Buffalo Com. 
Adv.) that the late injunction which has closed this bank, in 





during the war, and an enemy by no means to be despised 

While we lay on the borders of Lake To-hop-to-la-ga, and 
the Big Cypress Swamp, a negro, Ben, was captured by our 
horse, and after detaining him for a day, he was sent out to 
bring in Abraham, who he said was desirous of peace, and was 
concealed in the nei le 

Abraham made his appearance, bearing a white flag on a 
small stick which he had cut in the woods, and walked up to 
the tent of Gen. Jesup, with perfect dignity and composure. 

He stuck the staff of his flag in the ground, made a salute or 
bow with his hand, without bending his body, and then waited 
for the advance of the General, with the most complete self 
He has since stated that he expected to hung, 
but concluded to die, if he mast, like a man, but that he would 
make one effort to save his peoplen *©* * ° * * ®* 


possession. 





isercte | 


HBaccied, 


On Thursday evening last, by Rev. T. J. Sawyer, Capt, E. Wiw- | 
cuester, of Mobile, Ala. to Miss Exizasetn N. yf this city. 


common with the others in this city, has been removed so far 
as to allow the bank to pay out private deposites, and to re- | 
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ALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS & MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
Ve Geonectis on hand a large assortment of valuable SCHOOL 
ene ttn 

's mer. Arithmetic, P: . 
Emerson's National — pamappgwameas 
Emerson's Jutroduction to the National Spelling Book. 
Emerson's Progressive Primer, with ree array bo 
Goodrich’s History of the United States, 60th edition. 
Goodrich’s Questions on do. 


Callas lussons Ue States, with 
i ings. 
Bailey's First in Algebra, and Key ~ 


‘e Bakewell’s Conversations on Philosophy. 
Vose's Compendium of Astronomy. 
Balbi’s Universal Geography and Atlas for High Schools. 
Amer. Common-Place Book of Prose and Poetry. 
Cleveland's First Lessons in Latin, on a new plan. 
Wanostrocht's French Grammar, 24th edition. 
La Bagatelle, in French, for i 
Voltaire’s Charles XIL. in French. 
wi 's Compound of History. 
Nichols’ Elements of Natural ° 
Parley’s Bible hy for Common and Sabbath Schools. 
Worcester's First s in Astronomy. 
The Juvenile Speaker. 
Newman’s Practical System of Rhetoric. 
Green's English Grammar, abridged. 
Parley’s Bible Stories, with engravings. 
Parley’s Ornithology, with numerous embellishments. 

ELLANEOUS WORKS. 

Washington's Life and Writings, edited by J.Sparks, 12 vols. 8¥o. 








a. — a by pep tes aay’ Julian Xavier Chabert, M.D. 

usan widow j daughte 

the late Bishop Provost. preety Wee tas 
*, Mr. Nichol 

Maria Louisa Johnson. 


Same day, by Rev. Mr. § 
On yey =! last, by Rev. Mr. Downer, Mr. Mark Selmus to Mics 


On Sunday, by Rev. Mr. Lefevre, Mr. John Bennet to Miss Eliza- 
beth Foster. 

Ou Monday, by Rev. Mr. Cooke, Mr. Richard Wood of this city to 
Miss Evelina Bridge of Morristown, N. J. 





ret D. Youn, 


We expect the Indians to be generally in at Tampa, by ther Haunah Maria Breit. 


last of this month, and as soon as Philip, Sam Jones, and 
Powell have embarked with those who are with them, [shall 
consider every thing settled and decided in Florida.” 


Froripa.—Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Charles- 

ton Mereury dated: 
Sr. Avoustine, June 1, 1837. 

The Indians come into Tampa Bay very slowly, and indeed 
ite very doubtful whether they can be all removed to their 
destined abode before the fall of the year. The numerous 
herds of cattle and horses they possess, renders time indispen- 
sable to collect them ; besides, the very respectable rations at 
present issued to them from the United States stores induces | 
rationally to conclude that they are by no means anxious to 
emigrate. Peace we crave, plenty they have; so let it he un- 


til the fall, when they must and shall go. Paddy Carr, also his 


|| Margaret Pennington. 

At Williamsburg, Mr. Henry Preston to Miss Mary Jenks. 1} 
At Philadelphia, Mr. Henry W. Spencer of this city to Miss Catha- | 
rine A. McGlensecy of the former place. 


Abm. Degraw to Miss Mary Ano Sutphen. 


Also, Mr. Wm. M. Van Sickle to Miss Maria M. Price. 


Avocet L. Vai 


Webb of the former place. 





Died, 
On the 9th inst. Mr. John Miller, aged 68 
Also, Mrs. Mary F. wife of Thomas Morris, 27. | 
Also, Margaret Aun, daughter of William Dunlap. } 
On Saturday last, Mr. Wim. 8. Weeks, 31. 


Also, Miss Cornelia Vandenburgh, 23. 





sergeant, Wm. Burnett are here. They brought in about 150 


head of cattle and mules for sale, which they captured from | 


the Seminoles. Paddy Carr isa dark Indian, about forty 
years of age, 5 feet 8 or 9 inches, handsomely proportioned, | 
and muscular in his person, very intelligent in conversation, | 
and has no doubt received a good education. Hespeaks our | 
language with fluency, is correct in his deportment, and ra-| 
ther polished in his manners ; the latter acquirement has ob- 
tained for him admittance into some oc our most respectable 
families. He is fond of the society of the ladies, and loses no 
opportunity to visit them—in fact, for an Indian, he is a rara , 
aris. They both belong to the regiment of friendly Creeks | 
now in the service of the United States. 
Gold in Virginia.—The Richmond Compiler says—“ We 
have flattering accounts from various mines. The Gongo 
Socco mine, in Goochland county, incorporated the past win- | 
ter, from an experiment lately made, superintended by Gen. 
George M. Cook, on 90 bushels of ore taken from the whole 


vein, including every particle of rock, yielded $2,18 cents per | served throughout the Revolutionary War, at which time he had a 


bushel. The ninety bushels were reduced in a stamp mill in| 
eichteen hours. The washings were then amalgamated in o 
Burke rocker, and when melted, 205 dwt. and 6 grs. of gold! 
were found; which, at 96 cents the dwt. is equal to 218 per | 
hundred bushels. The mill having made this 90 bushels in 
18 hours, shows her capacity to reduce 120 bushels in 24 
hous; which, from the same rock, will produce $226 60 in 
that time, or $1,308 in five days or one week, (allowing one 
day in a week for stoppage,) or $5,232 in our four weeks, 
equal to $62,784 in one year; and this from six stamps only | 

The Richmond Mining Company of Goochland, we nnder- | 
stand, says the Compiler, from good authority, are doing re-| 
markably well. They are realizing $30 per day, and their ex- ' 
Penses are stated at about $20. Most of the companies are | 
'n good sprits, progressing with confilence—freed from any 
mania. We are pretty sure fair profits will be realized but | 
hope that no more wild speculations may be set on foot. 
They are ruinous in gold mining as well as every thing else. 
Even gold may be over-valued. 


Sudden Death.—On Wednesday morning between seven 
and eight o'clock Mr. Jesse Howe, of the tirm of Howe & 

atson, while waiting on his customers in his store in South 
Peart street, was # iy and fatally attacked with e fit of 
*poplexy, which terminated his existence almost instantly. 


Also, Thomas, son of John E. Davidson. | 


Also, Mr. lsrac! K. Wood of Greenwich, Ct. 42. 
On Sunday, Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, M. D. 36. i} 
Also, Mery Elizabeth, — of John Hillyer, 31. I 
Also Mr. Abraham Krow), j 
Also, at Br oklyn, George, infant son of H and Eliz’th Dizon. 
Also, Mrs. Eliza Brown, formerly of Martha’s Vineyard, Ms. 51. 
Also, Mr. Charles V. Hoffmire, 26. 
On Moaday, Mr. James H. son of Hon, C. H. Atherton, of N. H. 23. || 
On Tuesday, Miss Judith Clarke, 45. | 
Also, Mr. Thomas J. Fenn, 34. | 
On Wednesday, Samuel Webb, Esq. 73. | 
Also, James M. infant son of James and Henrietta Cropeey. 1] 
At New-Haven, Ct. on the 9th rast. Mrs. Mary H. wife of David | 
Hoadley of this city, 25. l 
At Flushing, L. 1. on the 12th, Mr. Jordon Wright, formerly mer- i 
chant of this city, 76. i 
At Smithtown, on Tuesday last, Mr. William Mills, 80. | 
At Norwich, Ct. on the Iith, Daniel Carpenter, Esq. of Montgom- | 
ery, Alabama. i 
At Piscataway, N. J. on the 6th inst. the widow Elien Gillman, 73. || 
At Frechold, Col. Wm. Ten Eyck, late Clerk of Monmouth Co. 55. || 
At Hastings, Eng. April 19, Charles, only son of Nicholas T. Head | 
| of this city. 
In Davidson Co, Ten. Col. Adam Pinklcy, aged 136 years. He | 


wife and cleven children. 








XAMINATION OF PHRENOLOGY.— A science which, though 
of recent date, has spread with great rapidity, and is at this time 

exciting a general and strong interest in the scientific circies of Eu- 
and this country.’ 

his volume is illustrated with cight plates, and the design of the || 

author is to show that there is not any true foundation for this belief | 

—By Thomas Sewail, M. D, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in | 

Columbian College, D.C. Published and for sale to the trade by 
June 17. 8. COLMAN, 114 Fultoa-st. 


\ TILLIAMS’S REGISTER FOR 1837.—G. & C. Carvill & Co. 
No. 108 Broadway, have this day published The New-York Au- 


| Three 
D. Herder to Miss | 


Same day, by Rev. Mr. Stark, Mr. Thomas Dunlap to Miss Marga- i 
iY) by Rev. Mr. Dubois, Mr. John M. B. Bogert to Miss || June 10w2 
On Wednesday, by Rev.John Raine, Mr. Alexander Miller to Miss | 


Young Lady's Friend, by a lady. 

Jones's Practica] Phre y, with engravings. 

iments of Living, by a lady. 

Eleanor ton, and Seque! to the same, by the same author. 

Law of Patent Rights, by W. Phillips. 

The Inventor's Guide, for all who wish to secure Patent Rights. 

Gen. Sullivan's Letters, frum 1783 to the Peace of 1815. 

Universal History, from the German of Vou Maller. 

Historical ions of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 

Orations and Speeches of E. Everett. 

Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospel, by Andrew Norton. 

Twice Told Tales, by N. Hawthorn. 

Booksellers, Merchants and Teachers supplied on liberal terms by 

SAMUEL COLMAN, 114 Fuiton-st. 

Publisher and Wholesale Bookseller. 


MERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE—Jvune.—Contents—(Origi- 
nal Papers)\—The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky; Sunrise and 
Sunset; Leaves from a Lady's Jourpal, No. 5. Rose to the Dead : 
Von Jung the Mystific; The Betrayed ; A Legend of Charlemagne ; 








At New-Brunswick, N. J. on the 7th inst. by Rev. Dr. Howe, Mr. || Schiller's Wilhelm Tell ;"A Death Scone; The Totem; Vandertya. 


Critical Noticer—Lockhart's Life of Scott; An Address on Te: - 
rance; The Life of Oliver Goldemith. Monthly Commentenp—ttn- 


Also, Mr. Martin Giles to Mies Harnah Eliza Ackerman. || adelphia; Seventh Annual Report of the American Lyceum. This 
At Raisin, Michigan, on the 25th ult. by Job S. Comstock, Esq. Mr. | oe 4 eies by 
Adrisn, to Miss Cuarvorre A. daughter of Dr.k. | °"8° * 


GEO. DEARBORN & CO, 
38 Gold-sueet. 





i] ATES COMMON-PLACE BOOKS of Poetry and Prose— 
LT 
i! 


he American Common-Place Book of Poetry, with occasion- 
al notes. By G.B. Cheever. 
2 The American Common-Place Book of Prose; a collection of 
eloqueat aad interesting extracts from the writings of American au- 
thors. By G.B.Cheever. For sale by 8. COLMAN, 114 Fulton-st. 





May 27. 
NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN COAL COMPANY. 
TRUSTEES : 
Eleazar Parmly, Esq. 
Robert Townsend, jun. Esq. 
Joha Townsend , Esq. 
TREASURER : 
Elisha Baker, Esq. 
DIRECTORS : 


Dr. Solyman Brown, President. 
William Day, Esq. Vice-President, 


Rev. Jacob H. Brouner, Robert Martin, Esq. 
David Evans, - Samuel Jenks Smith, Esq. 
A. Robertson Walsh, Esq. Wager Hull, Esq. 

Geo. Whiting Levi F 


Esq. 
James D. W. Whithall, Esq. Thomas F. Peers, Esq. 
Stephen Mead, William Molineux, Esq. 
Thomas M. May, * 
John Townsend Bailey, Esq. Acting Manager and Secretary. 
William Mun ord, Esq. Under Secretary ani Chief Clerk. 
The directors herby give notice, that the Treasurer of this Com- 
y bas given the required security of Thirty Thousand Dol- 
and the eubserption book, for additional subscribers, now lies 
open at the Company's office, 16 Chambers street, until Saturday next, 
June 3d, at 6 o'clock P. M., in order that any of the citizens of New 
York and Brooklyn, and the inhabitants of the neighboring villages, 


| who wish te procure coals at cost price and expenses may have an 


portunity of doing so before the subscription-book closes. The 
aon are $10 each, for which value in Coal will be delivered at 
any of the Company's coal yards in New York or Brooklyn, on or af- 
ter the Ist day of September next. The first instalment of two dollars 
and a half per share i: now due, which the shareholders are requested 
to pay into the hands of the Treasurer, at the Company's office, with - 
out delay. 

The constitution and articles of agreement are now ready for deliv- 
ery at the company’s office, 16 Chambers strect, New York. 

SOLYMAN BROWN, President, 
June 3, 1837. JOHN T. BAILEY, Secretary. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL LEUTURES. 
HE introductory course will embrace a systematic view of the 





nual Register for the vear 1837—By Edwin Williams. C ining | 
Almanac, Chronology, Statistics of the State,Congressional Districts, | 
Counties, Towns, Villages, Post-Offices and Post Masters, Mails, 

Stage Routes and Distances, Newspapers, Canals and Tolls, Rail- |) 
roads, Valuation of Property, Taxes, Auctions, Banks, Insurance | 
Companies, Colleges, Seminaries, Literary and other Institutions, | 
Packets and Trans jon Lines, New-York City Statistics, Finan- |) 
ces, Manufactures, islature, Judiciary, Times of holding Courts, 
Surrogates, Commissioners, Attorneys and Counsellors, Military Es- 








containing the Officers and Salaries of the Government Departments, || 











[Albany Eve. Jour. 


May 


org , natural affinities and geographical distribution of 
the Vegetable Kingdom. : 

_ or Comparative Physiology will be explained by appropri- 
ate diagrams. 

Human Physiology will be illustrated by analogical references, 
and by suitable casts, models, and anatomical preparations. 

Lectures Tuesday and Friday evenings, commencing 30th instant, 
8 o'clock, by Davin P. Hottoy. ' 

To Gentlemen and Ladies, every facility for taking notes will be 


tablishment, Clergy, &c. To which is added a National Register, || furnished. 


The Course will consist of Twenty Lectures. Terms, $5 for the 


Mewbers of Congress, Army, Navy, Ministors and Consuls, Post Of- || Course. Tickets may be obtained of T. W. Slater at the Lyceum of 


fice, Finances, Tariff of Duties, Deposite Banks, &c. Lc. | Natural History, 563 Broadway, and at C, 8. Francis's store, un- 
Also an Appendix, giving th» Act for the Suspension of Specie || der Peale's Museum, a __ May % 
Food nL ak ogg = 10 of the Safety | RK “HOTEL, No. 9 ny] Barclay-street, New -York, by Lovesoy & 


_ i Lissey, (where lodgings can be taken without reference ° 


E Surgeon Dentist, 69 Chambers-street, corner of | board,) with a refectory, where Refreshments can be hed from 
J Brondway, Newyork - af |! o'clock, A. M. until 12 o'clock, P.M. May 20f 
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SUNG BY MRS. KEELEY—COMPOSED BY C. H. RODWELL. 
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Slowly with great simplicity and feeling. 
rt 
e 
ce a 
shentd Te that vew, om heaven's mame, Sefervent-ly he seemedte call, That my 
me, antenty san TR life Sear ere’ = ° high . 
_| colla voce. ad a ) 3 ' 
a 
mf 
e a | +—-——. ee 
SS eS 
: sae: emcees Derma we 
! — 
Seer ver ies. reece 
q —_—_ — = a = « <j —— 
aos Ppl eeespen = 
————— ce & Rte 
tear bad told all. That .my falt - ‘ring replied Atear, tearhad told him 
him ere veice Png s 
7 ; es Se ee ——— ene 
= * _. a ss re a — 
+; [as SiS: 5: Sf) =! 
! 2. 
| Though heedices of hic vew be prove, 
i Hie fatechood U11 net harshly blame, 
} And should he wander back to me, 
| A will net ask him whence he came. 
Ne angry frown shall clead m) brew, 
Ne unkind werd his car appal, 
But ere thie heart in silence break 
i| *y A tear, = tear shail tell him all. 
1 Piai 
THE LAND OF DREAMS. There, by some fountain fair reposiog, THE NEW-Y ORK E R—QUARTO,) ‘a 
Tuene is a land where F. ’s twini Where al! around so tranquil seems ; ublished every Saturday ovening Nassau-st., (N.Y): ane 
Her flowers around Life's fading tree We wait the golden evening's closing— = or ire oe a 
Where light is ever softly shining, , im the lovely land of dreams! H. GREELEY, E. B. FISHER, 3, (i, WILSON, Proprietors. 
sunset o'er a tranquil sea: i oil half ia M 
'T ia there thou dwell’st in beauty’s brightness But when the touch of earthly waking Terms—Three Dollars per annam ia advance, Three and & Mr 
More fair than saght on certs ver coms, megrtk 1 opere sweetest spell, six months, Four Dollars at the end of the year. Two Dollers / are he 
'T is there my heart feels most of lightnese— ey re pet Das poms six mosths. No new subscription taken without advance payme™t “hich 
There, in Che lovely land of drcams? The day, in all its sunshine splendor, except on the renpensibiity af an Agent. Any pervon forwwrts Ti. , 
T is there in groves 1 often meet thee, Lees fair to me than midnight seems, Five Dollars, absolutely free of postage or other charge, cate 
And wander through the sylvan shade, When visions shed a light more tender two copies for owe year. Larger sums in proportion : 
While I in gentlest accents greet thee, Around the lovely land of dreams. — rrooke 
My own, my sweet, my constant maid ! & Lover. ‘ Printing Office, 29 Ann-strect. it from 











